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MANS 

DAIQUIRI 

-how to make it 



Most men like their Daiquiris on-the-rocks, 
in a glass they can get a grip on. 


’ ^ oz. lime juice and 1 level tsp. sugar 
(or use Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix), I'ioz. 
white or silver Puerto Rican rum. 

Shake with ice and strain over ice cubes 
in an Old Fashioned glass. 

PUERTO RICAN RUM B 

tiSht and dry and outsells aJI Others 3 to t 
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'^fvjSWEET TASTE OF RAISINS 
^ , A pleasant SURPRISE. 


I NATURAL FRtflT^SUCAR 

witiI^IqhIrAisins 
' abound. - 

^ TOO, I FIND THE ZANGY 


Its recorded historical fact: When Cleopatra set otit to snare Mark Antony, she 
■ gathered tlie rarest varieties of raisins for him." (( Two years later Mark was still 
eating raisins. ({ So wherever you roam — look tor sweet, neat, h.andy, dandy little 
raisins. They help to Nile away the time. 


lUK'.n R.\P.:'. ADVIStiHI H<l\Kll 
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Would you be satisfied if your son turned out as well as you did? 
American United guarantees futures. Let’s get together and talk about life. 


American Umied t.ifc Insurance Company 



Home Office. Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 
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/Vext week 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL t968 
promises lo be a vintage year, 
one that is rich in returning 
stars and unusually strong 
teams, and one in which some 
famous old rivalries will wax 
hotter than ever. A portfolio of 
paintings captures the mood of 
such iradilion-laden confron- 
tations. and I he deeds of Albie. 
Old 98, Doc and Glenn and 
the tike arc recalled. A more 
modern tradition, recruiting. 
IS explored by Dan Jenkins 
through a case study of a high 
school quarterback's route in 
college And also explored is 
that most exciting business, 
who will win, as once again 
our footbal] staff selects the 
Top 20 teams and provides 
extensive scouting reports on 
each, plus what happened lo 
the have-nots, a small-collogc 
review and some new faces to 
watch for. And. of course, all 
our regular features and news. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Since the job of a SfORis Illustrateo 
Staff Writer carries him from repor- 
lorial pillar to editorial post. Patrick 
K. Putnam felt it only fair when he 
joined our staff last June to warn us 
about this well, this thing he has. "I 
seem to have been born without a geo- 
graphical sense of direction.” he says. 
■'1 have always had trouble finding 
places." 

His geographic problems began in 
Florida ahovit IJ years ago, Putnam 
says. when, as a copy boy on The Mi- 



PAT PUTNAM: rAOULOUS VOVACER 


(inn Herald, he drew his first reporting 
assignment; cover a football game in 
Miami Beach. "Everyone knows Mi- 
ami Beach is just across the bridge." 
Pat says, "but somehow I went the 
other wav and wound up in C oral Cia- 
blcs.” After that his assiK’iatcs on the 
sports desk began making book on 
whether or not Pal would actually tind 
his way to an assigned event, "What 1 
learned to do was to leave a couple of 
hours early,” says Pat. "That way I 
could generally make a football game 
at kickoff time, a horse race at post 
time and a baseball game on (he last 
few bars of The Sliir-S/)anf!led Bonner." 


Putnam grew up in Schenectady. 
N.Y. and attended Syracuse Univer- 
sity, but an intense interest in baseball 
took him to Florida, spring-training 
country'. He had played high school 
and semipro ball as a kid and when 
he was 16 had gone to a Dodger try- 
out camp. "First couple of days they 
weeded some of us out with footraces. 
Then they let those who were left show 
off their arms. A scout handed me the 
ball in deep centerBcld and told me to 
throw it to third base. 1 tried too hard 
and threw it clear out of the park. 
The scout was very impressed. He said, 
’That’s fine. Now, if I let you do it 
again, do you think this time maybe 
you could find third base?' Then they 
asked me to hit and I was dead.” 

Pat turned to sportswriting. He start- 
ed with The Miami Herald, and in 1966 
was invited to do a sports column for 
the fast-growing Suffolk Sun on Long 
Island, there setting some sort of rec- 
ord for capturing interest: a poll 
showed that 45'‘i of his readers were 
women. 

Since coming to SI Pat has cov- 
ered NC'A.A golf, a Sonny Liston 
fight and has grown well acquainted 
with harness racing's Ncvcle Pride. 
His report on the 4.^rd renewal of trot- 
ting's Hamhictonian appears in this 
issue. The story is fine, as we ex- 
pected It would be. The only worry 
Pal had was whether he would get to 
the race in the first place, "Let’s sec 
novs." he said, the day before he left 
on the assignment. "The Hamhicto- 
nian is in a place called Du Quoin. 
That's in Illinois. I believe. But the trav- 
el department has me on a flight to 
St. Louis. St. Louis is in Missouri, isn't 
it? Do \ou go to Missouri to get to Il- 
linois? Well, never mind. I'm leaving 
tomorrow. That will give me seven da>s 
to find the place.” 

He found it, and you'll find his 
story on page 14. 
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The Second 
United States. 


'yV 

The First United States is 48,600,000 Life 
readers from A^ine to Los Angeles. 

The Second United States is 24,300,000 
Life readers. Also from Maine to Los 
Angeles. 

Starting January 10> you can buy The 
Second United States. 


It^ half of Life’s national circulation at Ii has more readers from A and B mar- 
about half the price. 50% National Life is keis than 89% of the magazines measured 
like walking down a street of Life sub- by Simmons- 


scribers and going into every second house. 

You reach the same set of subscribers 
every time. Or reach one set one time, the 
other set the next. 

How big is half of Life? 

Itls 24,5 x), 000 people, based on a circu- 
lation of 4,250,000. An audience 32% 
larger than the average prime time show. 

How good is half of Life? 


More college graduates than 89% of 
these magazines. 

More $15,000 plus readers than 91% of 
the magazines. 

The Second United States. It^ another 
innovation in Life’s geographic marketing 
flexibilities which includes Life^ 54 test 
markets, 50 state markets, 26 regional 
markets and 26 spot markets. 

How much of the United States do you 
need? 

Life. Consider the alternative. 



Fly a Beechcraft vacation stretcher 
and always have more time for fun. 


Every trip you take in your Beechcraft Bonanza is a 
pleasant adventure. No matter where you go — or for 
what reason — the time you spend flying your Bonanza 
is as enjoyable and stimulating as a vacation. And. any 
spot in the country becomes a realistic goal with a 
Beechcraft vacation stretcher. 

With your Bonanza you'll really cover the ground. 
Trips that you once dreaded now start eagerly at the 
crack of dawn. When you stop for lunch, you'll be a 
thousand miles from home. Still relaxed and raring for 
more fun in your high-performance Bonanza. 

To make certain you get the plane that is right for you. 
Beech makes seven Jifferent Bonanza models — 
including two aerobatic models and the new 6-place 
Bonanza .t6, You have a choice of price, power and 
design. Speeds up to 250 mph. Seating for as many as 
six adults and room for baggage and vacation gear. 


Always easy to fly and easy to buy. right now is a good 
lime to see your Beechcraft Dealer about a Bonanza 
vacation stretcher. He'll go all out to see to it that you 
have a new Bonanza to make vacations more fun . . . 
business trips more productive. See him now, 



eechcraft 


Write today for more information on the famous Beechcraft 
Bonanzas. Address Beech Aircraft Corp.. Marketing Services. 
9759 E. Central. Wichita, Kansas 67201. 



Taste is the name of the game. 

I'hut’s wljat Imperial is all about. 'J'his rich 
tasting >%liiskey is just a sip smoother than 
the rest. Hiram Walker makes it that way. 

(jame for taste? 'Taste Imperial. One of 
America’s largest selling whiskeys. 

Imperial 

Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BKNOeO WHISKEY ■ SE PROOF • 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS ■ 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - HIRAM WALKER i SONS INC . PEORIA. ILL. 




If you brought a Unigard home with you, 
would your wife... 


□ Put out a bowl of milk? 

□ Want to exchange it for the red 
one with the white polka-dots? 

□ Demand to smell your breath? 

□ Raise the roof? 

□ Make you take it out to the 
kitchen and clean it? 

□ Or, being a wise and farsighted wife, 
would she know a Unigard is an independent 
insurance agent who handles Unigard. And 
Unigard is a new label for our 67-year old 
family of firms with young ideas.. .and 
coverage for everything, from people to 
people’s stuff! Sure, she would. 

Unigard Insurance Group 

Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company □ Northwestern Security Insurance Company 
Olympic National Life Insurance Company □ Home Offices, Seattle, Washington 
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SCORECARD 


MAMtNG A FAST SUCH 

Notre Dame has pulled a fast one on 
Ks rivals, shuffling the price structure of 
football tickets so that visiting teams 
will contribute almost SI 10.000 of their 
share of the gate this season to the No- 
tre Dame building fund. The custom is 
for teams to split ticket money 50-50, 
and Notre Dame's contracts with its Big 
Ten rivals call for such an arrangement. 
But the Irish have devised an ingenious 
system that makes 50-50 less than half. 
They may sell as many as 22.0(X) season 
tickets at 540 each with 530 of this 
amount marked for admission to the 
six home games, but the other SIO list- 
ed as a contribution to the Notre Dame 
building fund. This means that the vis- 
iting team will share only in the 55 ad- 
mission price per game instead of the 
actual $6.66 price of the ticket. On a 50- 
50 split the visitors gel $2.50 instead of 
$3.33. This S3c goes to Notre Dame's 
building fund. It will cost Purdue. Il- 
linois. Northwestern, Oklahoma, Geor- 
gia Tech and Pitt — visitors to Notre 
Dame Stadium this year -more than 
$18,000 each. 

Since all football-game contracts grant 
the home team the right to set its own 
ticket prices, there is nothing the vis- 
iting teams can do about it. The prac- 
tice is not unusual ticket speculators 
and agencies on Broadway are familiar 
with it- Bui where Notre Dainc calls it 
‘‘building.*’ they call it “ice." 

A FISH TALE 

Ernest Hemingway has been quoted as 
saying once that "dccp-sca tishing will 
never be a sport until you put the hook 
in your mouth and gel into the water 
with the fish." Don Gray, a junior at 
the University of West Florida in Pen- 
sacola, has never gone quite that far. 
But he came fairly close recently in the 
Gulf of Mexico, 

An angler aboard the charter boat on 
which Gray has been working as first 
mate to earn school money hooked a 
blue marlin south of Pensacola. After 


seven jumps in three minutes, the mar- 
lin broke the line. Ordinarily, that would 
havx: been the end of it. But the in- 
trepid first mate sighted the broken line 
flualing behind the boat. Before the fish 
realised it was free. Gray dived over- 
board and retrieved the broken end. The 
captain backed the boat to where Don 
was swimming, and he climbed aboard. 
They tried to thread the line back 
through the guides on another rod. but 
whenever they pulled in the slack tine 
the marlin would take off again, burn- 
ing their hands. F.vcmually they succeed- 
ed in tying the lines together. The an- 
gler then resumed the fight, with more 
conventional tactics, and in two hours 
the I l9'/i-pound marlin was boated. 

It wasn't The Old Man and the St'u, 
but it probably equaled anything Hem- 
ingway ever did from a boat. 

EXAMINING THE EVIDENCE 

Call it The Case of the Two Slippery 
Elm Tablets. They were found in the 
dust at Wrigley Field two Sundays ago, 
lying near the third-base line along with 
a tube of Vaseline. It was the ninth in- 
ning. In the seventh Chicago Pilcher Phil 
Regan had been accused by the umpire 
of throwing a greascball. In the bottom 
of the eighth Regan had collided with 
Cincinnati Catcher Pal Conales as he 
slid into home. Had the evidence fallen 
from the villain's pocket (one reporter 
remembered that at the 1966 World Se- 
ries, Regan had a carton of Thayer's slip- 
pery dm lozenges in his locker)? Or. as 
Regan suggested, had the Vaseline and 
elms been planted? 

Two days later National League Presi- 
dent Warren Giles, apparently unaware 
of the seemingly incriminating evidence, 
absolved Regan of wrongdoing and over- 
ruled his umpire. Chris Pdekoudas. who 
had called Regan's pitches illegal. The 
umpire admitted he had found no ev- 
idence on the ball, and although he had 
detected a kind of sticky substance on 
Regan's cap. he could nut be sure that 
it was a lubricant. But he said he could 


tell by the flight of the ball that some 
of Regan's pitches were illegal. 

Several umpires feel this is as good ev- 
idence as any to convict a pitcher, that 
on most illegal pilches the ball does not 
rotate when it reaches the plate. It breaks 
but lacks any of the spin that a curve- 
ball or a slider has. “It can break in- 
side. outside or dip," Umpire Ed Rungc 
explains, “but the lack of a spin gives it 
away." 

Hank Soar described it as “like a ball 
dropping off a table." Many balls into 
(he dirt are spilballs. 

"Any umpire that has been in the 
game a number of years and can't tell 
what the spittcr or the Vaseline ball looks 
like, should look for another job," Um- 
pire Al Salerno says, “Both just dive. 
They don't do anything but go down. 
There is Just no two ways about it." 

Next case? 

HEAD START 

When it comes to looking exotic, some 
of Oregon State's football players are 
neck and neck with the Martians. To 
build up the Beavers' necks. Assistant 
Trainer Eddie F'crrcll bored a hole 



through the lop of a helmet, stuck a six- 
inch length of pipe through the hole 
and attached a conical stack of weights, 
which looks like one end of a barbell. 
Voil^: a pointy-hcaded gridder. 

Players with histories of neck injuries 
have been wearing these helmets for two 
hours a day during the summer, hoping 
to head off trouble. Starting with 10- 
pound weights, they have increased the 
load gradually, sometimes to as much 
as 25 pounds. 
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Play the hot one! 

When you play 

The Pennsylvania Centre Court? 
the advantage is yours. 
Regardless of the score. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment is sokt. 



PennsytvMiB Bnnd AtMriic Pioiluc 
Akran. Ohio 


3^e l^azy 
Tipe dbbacco 


C0LLE6E STUDENTS; EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME, LITE anfl SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
on campus liberal commissions Write 
tor details Time Inc. College Bureau, 
TIME & LIFE Bldg. RockeleMer Center, 
New York. N Y 10020 


TIPIL.TAPIT... 

ONE DROP FRESHENS 
BREATH INSTANTLY! 
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OSU Coach Dec .Andros feels he needs 
hull-ncckcd players because he likes to 
see a man tackle with his face in a run- 
ner's number, instead ofhminghim with 
a shoulder to the midscction. One Or- 
egon State player who has had neck trou- 
ble in the past says that in the two months 
he has been wearing the helmet his neck 
has gained an inch in circumference. 
V\'hcther it has lost anything in length, 
he doesn’t know. 

JUGGED 

Several years ago Harold (Jug) MeSp;;- 
den decided to build what he hoped 
would be the most ditficuk golf course 
in the country among the cornlields and 
dairy farms of eastern Kansas. The 
course, named Dub’s Dread, was fin- 
ished two years ago. and McSpadeii im- 
mediately began scheming to set up a 
match in which he and Byron Nelson, 
the golden boys of the pro tour in the 
’40s, would play those solid gold golf- 
ers of today. Arnold Palmer and Jack 
Nicklaus. 

The terms of the match, as devised 
by MeSpaden, called for himself and Nel- 
son to gel a yard a hole for each year's 
dilTerence in the combined ages of the 
two teams, MeSpaden has this theory 
that an older player is no less skillful 
than a younger one but merely lacks 
his strength. Since MeSpaden is 60. Nel- 
son 56, Palmer .T7 and Nicklaus 2X, the 
McSpadcn-N'elson team should tee off 
51 yards nearer the green on each hole. 
This novel method of handicapping was 
possible because of the immense tecs of 
Dub’s Dread. The course can be e.s- 
tended to S.IOI yards. In the match, 
which was tinally held the other day. 
Palmer and Nicklaus played the course 
at a preposterous 1.19 J yards and Mv- 
Spaden and Nelson (receiving a 50-yard 
advantage to make the distance easier 
to calculate) at 6.X93. The handicapping 
prt>duced a remarkably even match, Nel- 
son. l*.ilmer and Nicklaus shooting one- 
under-par 71s while MeSpaden, tiring a 
hit toward the end the match took S'/j 
hours had a 74. On a best-ball basis. 
Palmer and Nicklaus won 1 up. 

"Our scores might not sound sensa- 
tutnally imprcssisc. " Nicklaus said, "hut 
the course we played ttiday should have 
been a 76 to 7X par. The most difficult 
course on the lour, hircstonc Country 
Club in Akron, is like a pitch and putt 
course in comparison.'* When Nicklaus 
saw the 47.T-yard lOth he said. "This 
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looks like a driver and a flip- a onc- 
iron flip." and when he was told the dis- 
tance on the 12th hole was 557 yards. 
Jack cracked. "Oh. a par 4." At the 2(iX- 
yard par- .3 16th— 250 of these y ards are 
over water Palmer muttered. 'D'ou 
dumb knucklehead. How did you got 
yourself into something like this?" Both 
he and Nicklaus managed to par the 
hole and Arnold birdicd the 574-yard 
17ih to win the match. He hit a 280- 
yard drive, followed by a 254-yard three- 
wood and a short wedge that put him 
within seven feet of the hole. He sank 
the putt. 

Dub’s Dread is right Pro’s dread, too. 

A MATTER OF PRIDE 

At the suggestion of a Negro under- 
graduate student- and with the strong 
backing of its new basketball coach. Jim 
Padgett the University of California is 
sponsoring a lO-wcck. S40.0(X) summer- 
time community athletic program m 
Berkeley. Richmond and Oakland. Tie 
instructors arc black members cf Cal’s 
football, basketball and track teams, 
some of them bitter and caustic critics 
of the schixil just seven months ago (SI. 
Feb, 12). Among the athletes arc bas- 
ketball star Bob Presley, long jumper 
.Stan Royster and football players Je- 
rome Champion, Paul and Johnnie Wil- 
liams, Irby Augustine and Clyde Flow- 
ers. Wearing blue jerseys w ith California 
printed in gold across their chests, they 
conduct clinics and physical education 
classes for children from 6 to 14 at vari- 
ous city playgrounds. They arc paid $2.9 1 
an hour and high school athletes who 
assist them gel S2.50 an hour, but much 
more is involved than moncy. 

Bob Johnson, the student who thought 
up \hc pTogram and has been superosing 
It. says. “Our main accomplishment is 
that we have proved to young minority 
people that the University of ( alifornia 
is an institution to he respected." 

I he outsptiken Presley, proud of his 
hot-summer work. says. "1 feci now that 
I am a Cal man. in the sense of be- 
longing. The university has shown that 
It respects me as a human, and I re- 
spect the university. It’s a trade, and a 
fair one. i think." 

WATCH THDSE CARP 

Twenty thousand Japanese carp have 
been flown into Mexico to keep the 
Olympic rowing course at Xochimilco 
clear of moss. It seems a fine symbol of 



micrnational cooperation, and one hes- 
itates to carp, so to speak, hut certain 
ecological apprehensions d«’ arise. 

The course is a 2,2()0-mcter canal built 
especially for the Olvmpics. Initially it 
was tilled with pure blue water, but so 
much moss has grown in it that (>t>m- 
pic ofTicials began to have sisn'ns of an 
inland Sargasso Sea. C ertain Oriental 
carp tliriNC on moss, and three months 
ago 500 C'hincse carp were installed in 
the canal. The moss kept growing. Then 
It was learned that Japan breeds in abun- 
dance two gluttonous Species, the silser 
carp and the grass carp. .M maturits . lhe> 
are sometimes three feel long, and Japa- 
nese farmers get double dut\ from ihcm. 
The carp not only keep ponds clear of 
moss, thc> can be sliced raw. dipped in 
soy sauce and eaten. At Mevico s request 
the Japanese goscrnmeiU rounded up 
20,000 bab> siKer and grass carp and jet- 
ted them to Mexico ('its. 

Alt right. But at a lime when Asian 
or African walking cattish stalk our land, 
and all sorts of purposel> or accidentally 
imported llora and fauna base been oscr- 
llourishing. eating the wrong things and 
attracting worse things than they were 
brought in to cat. wc can only hope the 
Mexicans have thought this thing 
through. Suppose, for example, those 
voracious carp get into the famed lloat- 
ing gardens of Xochintilco. There is no 
danger, claims an Olympic otTiciut. The 
rowing course doesn't connect with the 
gardens. But suppose the carp, with the 
run of the course, become more of an 
obstruction than the moss. Well, al- 
though Mexican navy guards watch over 
the carp at present, enforcing the "no 
fishing" signs, the t)(ficial says, "maybe 
one day when these carp multiply after 
the Olympics, fishing will be allowed.” 

It sounds a little loo easy. Hut if it 
doesn't work the Mexican government 
can always tly in 20.(XXf Japanese farm- 
ers and plenty of soy sauce. 

THEY SAID IT 

• f'rank Ryan. C leveland guartcrback. 

"I owe my recovery from two ankle in- 
juries last year to the suggestion of a 
lady fan. She prescribed a daily eight- 
ounce cocktail one part sherry, one 
part honey and half vinegar. I got bet- 
ter just thinking about ii." 

• Ociroit Catcher Hill Treehan. who has 

been hit 20 times by pitched balls this 
season: "They ought to stop it before 
somebody gets hurt." enq 
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la Big Ben’s 
’ family name 
isWestclox. 


Who says 

nice guys finish last? 



You're ahead of the crowd with a new Westclox 
color-coded stop watch, “The Official." 

As S'fnple os one, two, three . . . the green button slorts. the red button stops, 
and the block button resets. The 30-second main diol has 1/10-second coli- 
brotion usually found only in expensive stop watches. And there’s o 15- 
minute sub-diol occumuiotor. Along with shotierproof crystol. High-impoef 
cose. Attached neck cord. And o one-yeor guarantee on "The Official." 
Red or Blue. $12.95. Chrome finish. $13 95. 

FREE WITH "THE OFFICIAL." 

"Ttmer's Guide " with 28 pages of 
instructions for timing 15 major 
sports. 

Get "The Officiol" Westclox stop 
watch and sfoy ohead of the 
crowd 


WESTCLOX 




GENERAL -RME 



Sports Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 2, 1968 


BY ANY OTHER NAME . . . 


. . . an exhibition game is still an exhibition game, even if Commissioner Pete Rozeiie calls it something else and 
even if the teams involved happen to be the Green Bay Packers and the Dallas Cowboys by TEX MAULE 


T he Green Bay Packers, chafed a bit 
from an unaccustomed two straight 
defeats, roused themselves from an un- 
derstandable lethargy to put the upstart 
Dallas Cowboys in their place in the Cot- 
ton Bowl last Saturday night. 31-27, It 
was a cheering victory for quiet Phil 
Bengtson, who drives the Packers with 
an obviously looser rein than did Vin- 
cent Lombardi, and it served notice to 
the experts who had begun to write off 
the Packers that there has been little 
change in the club. 

The two teams which met on this hu- 
mid August evening bore only a sliglit 
resemblance to the clubs that will meet 
again in the Cotton Bowl in October 
and possibly a third time for the NFL 
championship. The Packers may win in 
October, and once more in December, 
but they will beat a different Cowboy 
team and will field a different club while 
doing it. For this was what Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle prefers to call a pre- 
season game and what, in franker days, 
was called an exhibition game, it pro- 
vided a good excuse for some 72,000 Dal- 
las fans to get out of their houses and 
into the open air on a hot night and it 
was entertaining and exciting, but as a 
measure of the relative strengths of these 
clubs it was all but meaningless. 

The fans, to be sure, did not come in 
expectation of seeing a replay of the clas- 
sic championship contests these teams 
have put on in the last two years. It 
was made abundantly clear in (he pre- 


game publicity that Jerry Rhomc, Dal- 
las’ third-string quarterback, would play 
all of the second half or share it with 
Craig Morton, the Dallas No. 2. Dallas 
fans over the years have learned to ex- 
pect Tom Landry to experiment with 
his forces in the preseason games, and 
that is precisely what he did. So did 
Bengtson, who used Bart Starr for the 
first quarter, then gave Zcke Bratkowski 
an opportunity to sharpen himself for 
the season to come. The game was en- 
tertainment and it had moments of real 
excitement — as when Travis Williams 
broke off the right side of the substitute 
Dallas line and fled 75 yards for a touch- 
down, and again late in the game when 
Pete Gent outjumped a couple of Green 
Bay defenders to score for the Cowboys. 
But the two varsities appeared only for 
about a quarter apiece. The Green Bay 
starters beat the Dallas starters 7-0 be- 
fore the testing program for rookies and 
substitutes began. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong 
with this, and it is unlikely that any of 
the fans in the Cotton Bowl felt cheated 
— nor should they have. But it is a bit ri- 
diculous when the league insists on call- 
ing these contests preseason games to 
give them a surface importance not jus- 
tified by the facts. 

Like most exhibition games, this one 
proved only what the coach or owner 
wanted it to prove. The games played 
before the regular season starts were once 
honestly called exhibitions and played 


as laboratory exercises to determine 
which combination of ingredients would 
be the most effective once the teams be- 
gan to play for keeps. Now, because of 
the tremendous increase in costs for all 
pro football clubs, these games have 
come to mean necessary added income, 
Already this year preseason games have 
drawn 1.6 million, and attendance seems 
certain to surpass last year’s record of 
2,001,547. For some teams victory in 
these games has also become important. 

In 1967, for instance. New Orleans, 
one of the two or three worst foolbail 
teams in the NFL and playing in its 
first season, managed to win five of its 
six preseason games because Tom Fears, 
the head coach, had been instructed to 
do so. He brought the club into camp 
at San Diego a week early, worked his 
players mercilessly and met the more re- 
laxed, less intense older teams with per- 
sonnel that had reached midseason form 
in early August. Fears knew very well 
that his club would run out of gas ear- 
ly, but by the time it began to falter 
New Orleans fans had taken their he- 
roes to their hearts and the franchise 
was off and winging. 

continued 

Packer Coach Phi! Bengtson, for one, treated 
the game as a true exhibition, giving equal 
time to starters tike Donny Anderson ( 44) and 
proven substitutes such as Zeke Bratkowski 
(12) and breakaway runner Travis Williams. 
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EXHIBITION CAME ronlinufd 


This year the Saints arc going through 
what is in effect an agonizing reappraisal. 
The old men with a season or two left 
in their aging muscles will begin to slide 
quickly downhill, and the young ones, 
who should have been given a decent in- 
terval in which to acclimatize themselves 
to the rigors of the pro football climate, 
will not be able to handle their respon- 
sibilities. 

Watching the Saints during the ex- 
hibition season in 1967. the unsophis- 
ticated observer might have felt tha' this 
was a phenomenal young team with a 
real chance of placing high in its di- 
vision. Nothing, of course, could have 
been farther from the truilt. It was a typ- 
ical expansion team, capable of winning 
two or three games on Sundays on w hich 
it caught a weak team minus key play- 
ers due to injury and unimpressed to 
the point of somnolence. The Saints won 
three "for keeps" games last year. If 
they win that many this season Fears 
will have performed a minor miracle. 
They came to camp a week later than 
in 1967 and they have not mounted an all- 
out campaign to win exhibitions so they 
will be better conditioned for the reg- 
ular season. They will have settled into 
the pattern of weak clubs moving up 
with the help of rookies. 

This is another reason why exhibition 
games are not a valid yardstick by which 
to measure true competence. The set 
teams (ireen Bay and Dallas, for ex- 
ample — must seriously look at only two 
or three rookies a year. The young teams 
with hordes of eager rookies must, on 
the other hand, examine them carefully, 
hoping to avoid the grievous mistake 
the Pittsburgh Steciers made 13 years 
ago when they let John Uniias go in 
order to keep Ted Marchibroda. This, 
of course, is an extreme example, but mis- 
takes of the same kind on a lesser order 
can slow the development of a club by 
years. 

Teams like the Saints, the Minnesota 
Vikings or the Cincinnati Bengals can- 
not be evaluated until they have ad- 
vanced three or four games into the reg- 
ular seascin and are playing with units 

rHOIOGDomS BT MITE* lOOSS JO 

A/rf>ougfi foueftdowns like Dofiny Anderson's 
were for show and the heat was fearful, 17.000 
fans left their air-eondilioned homes to watch. 


that have had a reasonable time in 
which to learn each other’s first names. 
During the exhibition season they may 
test two or three players at nearly 
every position; they may lose by hor- 
rendous scores while Paul Brown, say. 
scans the capabilities of a free agent 
from Saspanico Tech. They may lose 
by almost as horrendous scores during 
the season when the Saspamco Tech 
star has been replaced by a late reject 
from the Sin Diego Chargers, but it 
will no longer be because Paul, or who- 
ever the coach might be. is forced into 
playing inferior iversonnel simpiv to dis- 
cover if it is inferior. 

This, of course, is the true value of ex- 
hibitions to the clubs. Tlie money should 
be a secondary consideration. The games 
should be used as they once were, to win- 
now the w heat from the chaff and to pre- 
pare for the serious business ahead. In 
this context the games are well worth 
watching, and equally well worth the 
ticket prices charged for them When 
you add to this the fact that many of 
them are played for worthwhile chanties, 
it becomes obvious that no other ra- 
tionale is needed. 

The problem with two teams like the 
Packers and the Cowboys is almost the 
precise opposite of the one confronting 
the have-nots. This is especially true of 
a veteran team such as Green Bay. a 
team which has in the last three years 
achieved every glory available m pro 
football and in the process earned an 
extra S60.000 or S70.000 per player. Suc- 
cessful pro clubs are. for the most part, 
veteran pro clubs. Many of the players 
have advanced to the middle ago of their 
careers and if they want to be strong on 
those days when they get the highest 
profit per play the regular season 
(hey must husband their energies now. 

Green Bav. coming into this game, 
had lost two games in a row. to the 
New York Giants and the Chicago Bears. 
The Packers had borne only a rather re- 
mote resemblance to the club that had 
demolished Los Angeles in the confer- 
ence playoff, squeezed by Dallas in the 
NFL championship game and humili- 
ated Oakland in the Super Bowl. The 
personnel was the same, but the mo- 
tivation was much less. For a team that 
has played a game for S15.000 per play- 
er. an exhibition game in which the in- 
dividual reward is paid out in dimes and 
quarters is hard to gel up for. 


Before this game in Dallas the Pack- 
ers sal in the welcome cool of the air-con- 
ditioned lobby of the Fxecutive Inn and 
studied the pleasing contours of Dallas 
girls while they contemplated the chore 
of playing the Cowboys in the 90° heat 
of the Colton Bowl. They approached 
the game with something less than total 
enthusiasm. 

"We got to win this one and we'll 
give it all we can." one veteran said. 
"We don't want to gel in the habit of los- 
ing. But I've been around a long lime 
and I'm over 30 and 1 know how long 
the season is. I'll be trying tonight, but 
I know I've got to save something for 
the season. This game doesn't move me 
a step closer to that 525,000 you get for 
winning the championship and the Su- 
per Bowl. It just n^akes sense to make 
sure you're ready for the games that 
count." 

Flcnry Jordan, the All-Pro defensive 
tackle who had missed two games with 
a bad back suffered in the All-Star Ciame. 
sprawled on a couch. "The only way it 
dLX'sn'i hurt is when I lie Hat on my 
back with my legs up in the air," he 
said. ‘And you can't play much tackle 
in this league in that position. But I got 
to test it tonight. I got to play to find 
out if I can." 

He played, and plascd very well, sore 
back and all. Fie played probably more 
minutes than most of the Green Bay vet- 
erans because he needed the work after 
missing two games and because he had 
to give the back a thorough test. 

He passed the test and so did the Pack- 
ers as a whole. They used the game to 
rcdiscoNcr their mastery of Dallas, then 
to season the younger players and de- 
termine how much value their rookies 
might be to them later. Not many of 
the rookies will be on the roster when 
the season starts, nor will many ol the 
Dallas rookies be around when the Cow- 
boys start playing for real. 

Meanwhile, it was fun watching them. 
With clubs plentifully sprinkled with 
youngsters, the Packers and Cowboys 
played with considerable abandon, made 
mistakes and came up with wild plays. 
All of these factors helped Dallas make 
a game of it in the closing minutes with 
two long touchdowns. 

It was entertaining— but it was not 
the equivalent of a league game. It was 
only an exhibition, no matter what the 
commissioner cares to call it. xnd 
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DANCER MAKES IT ONE FOR NINE 


he drove what may be the finest trotter of all time on Du Quoin's rustic mite. Stanley Dancer mulled the fact that 
The Hambletonian always had eluded him. At the finish those sad thoughts were gone forever by PAT PUTNAM 


T Ik v vvcrcn'l much, just a couple of 
old tractors crawling around the 
track, driven by a couple of guys named 
.•\nd> Huntley and l.ec Cash, and they 
had been finishing an unnoticed one- 
two all Sunday afternoon. Then Ncvele 
Pride, warming up, bore dow n on them, 
the prettiest legs in Du Quoin. Ml. Ilash- 
ing a rich black in the warm afternoon 
sun. Stanley Dancer chirping in the 
sulky. And “Damn it. I’ride, turn! 
Turn, baby, turn!" An instant before di- 
saster the super colt swerved to the right, 
missing the front-running tractor by less 
than a foot. That was as close as Stan- 
ley and Pride were to come to losing 
this Hambletonian. "Close," said Del 
Miller, who had Keystone Spartan, and 
he was laughing. "After the way Nev- 
ele Pride won that lirst heat I knew there 
was nothing left but a heck of a light 
for second place.” 

This was the big one that had eluded 
Dancer m eight previous tries, and he 
wasted no time showing everyone that 
this one was his. bree/ing slraiglit heats, 
wirc-to-w ire. After the lirst turn of the 
first heat his only worry was how to get 
Nevele IVide out of the winner s circle 
before he killed somebody. 

For the first heal Dancer had the far- 
outside post, but somehow he had the 
Pride of Nevele Acres and l.ouis Res- 
nick streaking along in the seven hole 
before they ever got away from the gate. 
"Well." Dancer said later, "I saw some 
of them weren't leaving too quick, and 
I figured, what the heck, there was no 
sense in fooling around. I just fired him 
up." I>ancer had his big .t-year-old colt 
so fired up that Nevele Pride's nose vvas 
sticking through the gate as they flashed 
past the starting line. Cutting quickly 


into the rail. I’ride was on top going 
into the first turn. He trotted a blis- 
tering final quarter of ;27*:. and won in a 
comfortable 1.59':, by four lengths. Del 
Miller finished second, with not even 
the thinnest of thoughts of challenging 
I>ancer. "He vvas so far out in front." 
said -Miller, "that 1 didn't even think 
about him. I was only worried about 
Dart Hanover, and he was hchiiid me." 

Snow .Speed. Ralph Baldvv in's line colt 
and the only horse to win a race against 
Nevele Pride this year, was also the only 
one given an outside chance of beating 
Pride, and he lost even that when he 
broke no more than a few strides past 
the starting line. He finished last. "He 
just tried tooverlrot himself," said Bald- 
win. shrugging. "You bring them to a 
peak, and when you U'k for just a little 
more that's what happens. But 1 gave 
up being disappointed about anything 
a long time ago. \ man who lets him- 
self be disappointed spends half his life 
that vvay." Snow Sixxd broke again in 
the second heat and finished eighth over- 
all, just ahead of i>ne of the two fillies 
in the race. Carolyn Suc. 

In the second heat theie was no chal- 
lenge at all. not even al the start, and Nev- 
ele Pride won as he pleased in l:5y’-,. 
.•\t one point he led by as much as 10 
lengths, and he won bv only 5'/? because 
Dancer didn't want to evtend his luck 
trying for a record. "Shucks." said Danc- 
er. "I wasn't even thinking about a rec- 
ord. This Hambletonian has been es- 
caping me for a long time. I hat's what 
I was thinking." 

t>h. well, you are saying now Ncv- 
ele Pride won. and the sun came up at 
dawn, and one and one makes two. I lo- 
de-hum. .And what other little tidbits of 


news arc going to be dropped on us'.* 
That Mary had a little lamb? Or that l.u- 
crc?ia Borgia was a lousy bartender? So 
what's the big deal? Well, last week, it 
suddenly didn't seem all that easy, not 
even for this great power wonder of a 
colt. SN'hispcrs were circulating the barns 
alH)ut the l>ancer jin.x. After all. wasn't 
he oh for eight in The Hambletonian? 
("I don't know about the eight." said 
Dancer, "but I sure as heck know about 
the oh.") And. of course, there was a 
lot of talk about the year Dancer came 
in with Noble Victory, w ho couldn't lose, 
and who didn’t even finish in the mon- 
ey. "I feel sorry for Stanley," said one 
man who didn't sound sorry, "but I'd 
have to bet he couldn't win this race in 
a Ferrari." 

Then there vvas that race two weeks 
ago in Springfield, 111. when Pride tan- 
gled with Snow Speed and finished sev- 
enth in the first heal. 'That had ended 
his winning streak al IX, And if that 
wasn't the old l>ancer jinx warming up 
in the bullpen, then what was it? 

"(ireatest thing that ever happened 
to us." said .Andy Murphy. Pride's oft- 
bitten groom. "What it did was take a 
lot of pressure off at just the right time. 
Nobody's going to win every race, not 
even this horse, and there's nothing like 
having that loss behind you." 

"It vvas just bad racing luck." said 
Dancer, taking another view , "Bad luck 
and Pride’s gelling mad." 

The bad luck came when Dancer and 
Baldwin, driving Snow Speed, locked 
wheels in the first turn. They remained 
locked for more than 90 feet, burning 
rubber all the way. "I couldn't see what 
the trouble was. but 1 sure could smell 
It." said Del Miller, who was far be- 
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hind ihc pair wiih Keystone Spartan. 

f inally Pride had enough of such non- 
sense and broke stride angril>, almost 
bouncing Dancer from his scat. Later 
Dancer said he wasn't afraid of the fall 
but of a hot-tempered Pride running free. 
But the colt's temper cooled, and he 
came back to win the second heat in a 
siukes-record-cqualing I 5X'.-,. 

"If sou think that horse is looking to 
kill somcb<Kl> after he wins," said the 
scarred Murphs. ">ou shtiuld sec him 
after he loses. It was 20 minutes before 
I dared to take the bit out of hismi'uih." 

If the pressures of a Hainhleionian 
were getting to Dancer, he coscred it 
well. He Hew to Du (.)uoin early Thurs- 
day morning, and an hour later, whis- 
tling and singing, he took Pride on the 
first of three trips around the mile track, 
"Boy, has he got the other drivers 
psyched out." said a photographer as 
Dancer flew past, happily bellowing 
the words of an olT-key .Vnec/ f/tv»re(o 
IkinMi. Later, comfortahly slouched in 
a bluc-and-ycilow camp chair in front 
of I'ridc’s fan-cooled stall. Dancer won- 


dered if anyone thought he should chal- 
lenge Prank Sinatra to a singing duel. 

"Hell, no." said a friend. "Ncvclc 
Pride sounds better when he snorts." 

"Just for that." said Dancer, "you 
can walk all the way over to the grand- 
stand and pull our post position. Num- 
ber One would be nice." 

A half hour later the friend relumed, 
reluctantly, and said that if Pride was 
any farther away from tlie rail, he'd have 
to pay for a seat in the grandstand and 
would Stanley kindly loan him a knife 
so that he could slash his wrists. 

"Number Nine'" said Dancer, hoot- 
ing and slapping his thigh. "That may 
be the greatest thing that ever happened 
to us. .And don't worry about il. You 
can t win any race by pulling pills out 
of a little bottle." Behind him. Ncvclc 
Pride whinnied. 

Lddie NN’heelcr. who lost his ride in 
The Hambletoman when Kerry Pride 
injured a leg on Tuesday, came around 
the corner of the barn, pulled a chair 
into shade and sal down. 

"Hey. Kddic." said Dancer gleefully. 


"guess what -Pride got the rail." 

Wheeler shook his head. "You are 
the luckiest. . . ." 

"Yeah, he got the rail." growled Dr. 
FJward Churchill, a veterinarian. ' The 
one against the grandstand." 

"Now 1 ktum you are lucky." said 
Wheeler. "That's just where you should 
be. a long way from trouble. And stay 
out there, way. way out." 

"Well. Stanley " said a passing news- 
man. "are we giving to see history made 
Sunday?" 

"If I win." said Dancer, "it has to 
be history ." 

So Stanley Dancer made his history. 
It took less than four minutes, and when 
they came up to give him The Ham- 
bicionian jacket, he brushed his fingers 
lightly across the gold emblem over the 
breast piKkct. and he said. "Would you 
please give It tomy wife. Rachel. I think 
I will wear it tonight. But right now I 
have another race." .And that's the way 
he celebrated his historic victory m a 
sulky. ENO 
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DOLLS ON THE MOVE TO MEXICO 


A throng of young, attractive girts raced into Southern California for the women’s Olympic track and field trials 
and after two days of lively effort produced the strongest U.S. women's team ever by BOB OTTUM 



T 'lis prcHy special thing happened in 
a secluded corner of Southern Cal- 
iforniu last weekend and a lot of truck 
nuts are having trouble keeping cool 
about It. C onsidcr our ()l> mpic problems 
as goiHl as solved, they arc saying. There 
IS really nothing to worry about. Noth- 
ing. What happened was that in the 
Olympic trials last Saturday and Sun- 
day the United Slates put together tl e 
best women's track and licid team it 
has ever had more mobile, stronger, 
deeper and faster than anything before. 

It was clear right from the start, when 
all those young hopefuls began gathering 
at ( al Poly in Pomona, that something 
unusual v\as about to take place. There 
was a youthful touch of femininity in 
tile air. perhaps a faint breath of hair- 
spray. a mysterious new stimcthing no- 
body could guile define but which one 
coach called "a great influx of pretty 
young things coming into the sport." 
When It was ail over late Sunday night 
one thing seemed clear: even if they do 
not win a Sierra Madrc lode of medals 
in Mcmco. as everyone expects, these 
pussycats are ready to call the future 
theirs. The kids are coming on. 

Consider, for example. Marcn (repeat 
Marcn) Seidler. u large, cheerful 17-year- 
old shotpuiler who wears a sort of run- 
away Mia harrow haircut and dangly. 
ornate silver earrings. She says. ••()h. I 
know. I know. You say 'shotpui' and 
right away this picture of a giant Ta- 
mara Press comes into your mind. I re- 
alize you can’t be exactly peine in this 
sport, but you don't have to go the oth- 
er way cither." 

Netv Jersey's Maren Seidler. 17. earned her 
second trip to Mexico by winning shetput. 


( )r consider Doris Brown, u dainty lit- 
tle thing who runs the 800 meters with 
a great deal of clan and who can get 
away with a costume that includes orange 
sweat socks. ‘’To give you an idea of 
how good this team is,” she says, "this 
is the first time the United .States has 
ever even qualitieil anyone for the X(X) 
meters. Wc have e/i;rm/girls in the 800 
every country is allowed to enter one 
girl even if she hasn't met the Olympic 
standard. But this year all three of our 
girls ran it vindcr the required two min- 
utes and six seconds." 

And there arc more, a great many 
more girls who look great in those warm- 
up suits, almost as though they were 
modeling them, for heaven sakes, in- 
stead of just keeping their muscles warm. 
Listen to Track Coach Fd Temple, that 
portly gentleman in the ventilated base- 
ball cap who works a sjHX'ial sort of 
magic with girls at Tennessee State. Tem- 
ple is to women's track what Courtages 
IS to hemlines. 

■'1 think," says lemple, '‘that we will 
make a tremendous showing. People arc 
going to lind out they already arc find- 
ing out -that wc can hold our own with 
anybody." 

All this hopeful new thinking crys- 
tallized Saturday and Sunday nights in 
a setting so artfully hidden away fr.im 
the rest of the world that one might 
think America was ashamed of its girls. 
Pomona is out of sight alt by itself it 
lies somewhere above Los Angeles in 
air the color of a papaya milkshake. 
Cal Poly is hard to find; it is one of the 
new. sort of instant-plastic campuses that 
arc springing up everywhere. And the 
Olympic trials were a step farther away, 
in the stadium of Mount San Antonio 
College, which is the school next door. 

The Mount SAC stadium is tucked 
into a ravine and surrounded by that 
beige stuff Californians have come to 
think is what grass should look like. A 
few spectators wandered in and sat down 
expectantly. There was a small band in 
Mexican costume with maracas and a 
real tuba. Officials wandered about the 
infield; children ran screaming through 

eonliimed 
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DOLLS TO MEXICO fonlinuftl 


the stands. In this casual setting the girls 
set about making history. 

To be sure, certain top performances 
were expected- Doris Brown and Mad- 
eline Manning, for example, have trad- 
ed w ins in their XOO-meter event so many 
limes that they almost have permanent 
possession, and Mamie Rallins, that tiny- 
waisted thing who does not look strong 
enough to handle a hurdle, always does. 
It was typical; the gun went off and 
here came Mamie -who had politely 
wailed for the other girls to start tirsi. 
since Mamie is courteous that way — sud- 
denly moving so fast that she seemed to 
be taking tippy-toes steps between the 


hurdles and passing everybody easily. 
When it was over, she ran a few dainty- 
steps beyond the finish, stopped and 
threw her head back in a sort of mad- 
cap gesture, like Tracy Lord in The Phil- 
adelphia Story, and looked at the crowd 
with the faintest suggestion of a shrug. 
In the KOO. Manning and Brown came 
down the homestretch side by side, like 
a sister act. The time was 2:03 with 
Manning first. Brown second, the cam- 
era declared and it was enough to put 
both of them on the Olympic team, w hich 
came as no surprise. 

And then the powerhouse look, ihi.s 
vital new something about the team, be- 


gan to appear. There in third place came 
another young thing w ith a pierfecl name 
that might have been invented by 20lh 
Century-I-'ox — Jarvis Scott. Miss Scott 
has been inching her way toward the 
lop for about a year now ; her perform- 
ance was typical of the shape of teams 
to come. She came loping home in 
2:04.5, well inside the Oly mpic qualifying 
mark and a full two seconds faster than 
she had ever run the event. 

“1 felt the reaction of the crowd and 
I tried a bit harder.” she said, standing 
easily in the infield, still nicely coiffed 
and gesturing with long, slender hands, 
"but 1 don't think I used the right tech- 
nique. Next lime I'll do better." 

Then it was the 200-meter dash, that 
crusher in which a girl must forget ev- 
erything pretty and just plain run. and 
here came another new 1968 face. Out 
of nowhere well, from out of bugene. 
Ore. — came Margaret Hailes, who is only 
17 and still able to gel excited about 
such things as Disneyland ("I went on 
the Pirates of the Caribbean ride and I 
just loved Snow White's castle," she 
saidi. .Margaret came Hying through the 
tape in 23.5. leaving Wyomia Tyus, the 
100-meter winner at Tokyo, and Bar- 
bara Ferrell, both clocked in 23.7. well 
behind, though all three were under the 
Olympic qualifying time of 24 flat. 

"Margaret is not sure yet just what 
she can do." said her coach. Wendy Je- 
rome. Ihc delighted Miss Jerome had 
just tied the world's record for the stand- 
ing jump-up-and-down-a-lot. "I don't 
think she even realizes yet what she has 
done. It is still coming slowly to her." 

"Well," said Margaret, with new- 
found poise, "a lot of people have been 
telling me that I should make the Olym- 
pics. I finally sort of found myself here." 

Meanwhile, off to one side of all that 
excitcmeni, Shotputter Seidler had 
changed into her competition earrings 
("They're little round silver ones, like 
little shots, actually," she said) and was 
beating cvcrylxvdy in sight. She won eas- 
ily with a loss of 50' I It is not an 
Olympic qualifying mark the Olympic 
standard is 52 feel and the world rec- 
ord IS 61 feet but do not worry about 
that. Miss Seidler is 17, too, and gam- 
ing strength. She also has been in in- 
ternational competition before and 
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Madeline Manning deft), who won the 800 meters m e photo finish, and Ooris Brown, who fin- 
ished second, were both timed in i:03 and are joint threats to win medals at Mexico City. 




Lissome Francis KraksrtinishsKi fourth in 600 
meters missetf making the Olympic squad. 


knows whal il is all about. "When I 
was in Mexico for the Little ()l)mpics 
last October," she said, "those big wom- 
en came out and psyched me something 
terrible. They were all about U) years 
older than me and they came around in 
those huge trench coats and just son of 
looked at me. I sat there and trembled. 
Hut not anymore. Nt)w I know what I 
can do. and I’ll beat them yet." 

And there still were a couple of kids 
to come. As the meet moved over to Sun- 
day and the sun sank on the oldlinvcrs. 
one lanky 16-year-old and a l5-ycar- 
old sprite who stands just a little bit 
higher than a starting blcKk made the 
team. 

l-irst. Sharon Callahan, who stands, 
oh. say. 6' 1', won the high jump, clear- 
ing 5' which happens to he the 
Olympic standard for big girls. She will 
be joined on the team by Tleanor Mont- 
gomery and F.sielle Baskerville. who bet- 
tered the qualifying mark earlier. 

Along came the 400-mctcr finals. Jar- 
vis Scott beat everybody, with Lois 
Drinkwater close behind. Then scurrying 
along with them, only .3 second farther 
back, came this little critter. Lsther 
Stroy. C Uveking a qualifying 54..3, she 
became a mini-Olympian and one of 
the fastest 15-ycar-olds anywhere. 

Of course, everyone wasn't 15. Olga 
C onnolly, 12 years after her discus gold 
medal in Melbourne, was the only qual- 
ifier in the discus, and Barbara Fried- 
rich was ail alone in the javelin. On 
Saturday. Martha Watson and Willye 
W'hitehadlcapcdZr Fj" and2r flat. re- 
spectively. in the long jump, which 
should make the kids and the rest of 
the world sit up and pay attention. And 
there was a final moment of triumph 
for Wyoniia Tyus. In the l(X)-metcr final 
she lined up at the start, loosening up 
and humming to herself. Was she wor- 
ried about Bailcs. that new flash? "I 
never think about anyhody." she said. 
"1 let them think about me." 

That's the Olympic siulf. W'yomia. .She 
burst away from the field, led Margaret 
Bailcs ail the way and, for an extra lit- 
tle touch, finished with a spicctacular 
belly flop right across the line. ' ’1 leaned 
like 1 always do. and I couldn't get my 
balance back." she said. No matter, she 
can work on that in Mexico. 


When it was all over, il was clear 
that somethingwonderfiii washappenmg 
to women's track and field in the U.S. 
Anyone not familiar with the sport had 
to be surprised by this sudden burst of 
achievement, but those special fans 
nuts, they call themselves— who follow 
the game closely had seen it coming all 
along, t.ike, say. C alvm L. Brown, whose 
business card identifies him as a "track 
nut and announcer.” 

Brown flopped down on a couch in 
the reception room of the girls' dorm, 
breathed deeply of the perfumed air and 
observed: "I his year tor the first time 
our youth program is finally paying off. 
•Most of the girls here arc still in their 
teens. They are getting younger now. 
like they are in swimming. The girls are 
finding that there can be a certain air of 
glamour in all this. For one thing, run- 
ning does great things for the legs. It 
makes them shapelier." 

Whatever the magic was. il was work- 
ing. Bill Peck, a track statistician, also 
feels that the trick is in starting them 
early. "If you get them running early." 
he said, "the girls can see that they are 
going to get a lot of attention, and they 
gel to meet a lot of boys that way- not 
just one or two. like they might oth- 
erwise. .And the boys get to sec them." 

Brotvks Johnson, former sprinter 
turned coach, agreed. ".At the nationals 
two .vears ago .300 entries was an un- 
heard-of record. This year there were 
500 girls. Quite frankly, a lot of these 
new girls arc spin-ofTs from swimming, 
w here the competition is a lot tougher." 

"1 don't think the track girls go 
through as much muscular activity as 
swimmers." said C oach Temple. "I.ook 
at the swimmers. Shoot, some of them 
look like weight lifters. Our girls are def- 
initely more feminine." There il was: 
track can be beautiful. 

"liemg a girl and an athlete goes hand 
in hand." said Mamie Rallms. turning 
up in hip-hugging gold corduroy bell- 
bottom pants. High Jumper Fslclle Bas- 
kervillc. in crisp white cotton, summed 
it all up: "At school." she said, "we 
will occasionally meet a boy who will 
say. Oh, you're an athlete. Funny, you 
don't look like an athlete,' Well, what's 
an athlete supposed to look like?" 

Dtm't worry. Now we know, cnd 
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THE REVOLT 
OF THE 
TOURING PROS 


The battle between golfers who play for big money and 
the rest of the PGA comes down to this: Which group 
should rule the tour? by MARK MULVOY 



T Ik dispute between the PGA and the 
rebellious touring golf professionals, 
who base bolted the parent PCiA and 
formed their own eorporation. American 
Professional Ciolfcrs. Inc., has conic 
down to one point. The pla)ers want 
■■full and complete auihoritj^* to con- 
duct and manage the S5.6 million PCi-A 
tour. In other words. thc> want the PG A 
to abolish itsconstitutional right (its own 
constitution, that is) to \eto decisions 
made by the Tournament Committee. 
HowcNcr. the PG.A absoluteK refuses 
to yield this \cto power, which it has 
used only once in 52 years. So now. un- 
less one side suddenly concedes, it ap- 
pears there will be two golf tours nevt 
year: the APG tour, with all those fa- 
miliar faces you see on teles ision eiery 
weekend, and the l*<i-A lour, with all 
the club pros from Happy \ alley and 
Creslwood and Pine Meadow, or wher- 
esereisc they may he. 

Hiis, of course, is the evtreme result. 
Some less injurious resolution of the di- 
lemma is still possible, I asl week Max 
r.lhin. the president of the h.(KH)-member 
PGA. presented his case to many of the 
225 touring pros at a meeting before the 
Philadelphia Classic, and later he flew to 
l.atrobe. Pa. for a ti\c-hour huddle w ith 
Arnold Palmer. ■’Arnold and 1 both 
agreed that a split would not be advanta- 
geous to anyone." Elbin said. 

Palmer, who is more of a traditionalist 
than many of his younger playing as- 
sociates. has not yet slated his feelings 


about the split. In fact, he has not of- 
ticially conimillcd himself to the APCi. 
Palmer has a multimillion dollar golf- 
club-manufacturing business, and his 
prime selling outlets are the pro shops 
run by the members of the l*(i.A. If Palm- 
er does split with the PCi.A. he could 
have trouble try ing to sell his golf clubs 
through the pro shops, so he has a finan- 
cial stake in what happens. But fore- 
most in his mind is the future of pro 
golf itself, and that is why this has been 
a week of phone calls and meetings in 
l.atrobe. and why the conservative Palm- 
er refuses to make a quick decision. 

■■| feel." said hibin. "that .Arnold 
eventually will act in the best interests 
of all golf." And when .Arnold d»K’s act. 
the rest of the touring prtis probably 
will go w ith him, 

.All this interollicc squabbling began 
almost two years ago when the PG.A^s 
l.xecutive Committee used its veto pow- 
er for the first and only time to refuse 
the players^ desire to schedule a S2(X).00() 
tournament sponsored by 1-rank Sinatra 
at the Canyon Country Club in I’alm 
Springs. Calif, The Sinatra t«iurnament 
would have been played within a few 
weeks of the established Bob Mope Hes- 
ert Classic in Palm Springs, The Tour- 
nament Committee, which at that time 
consisted of four players and three of- 
ficials of the PG.A (now there are four 
of each), had voted 4 .1 to hold the Si- 
natra tournament. 

The Executive Committee, which is 


composed of three Pti.A oflicers and the 
chairman of the Vournameni Committee 
flhen Han Sikes), veteved that vote 3 1. 
The PG.A contended Palm Springs could 
not support two major tournaments in 
one month and said that Boh Hope, in 
fact, had advised them he could not af- 
ford to hold his tournament if a second 
event were given to Palm Springs. The 
playcrsclearly could not understand how 
the PGA could veto a S200.(XX) tour- 
nament. whether it was played m Palm 
Springs or on an aircraft carrier. 

It IS easy to understand the philosophy 
of these 225 touring professionals, who 
make up less than 4' ; of the PCiA's 
total membersliip. They arc entrepre- 
neurs who can win S50,(X)0 one week, 
as Julius Boros did a fortnight ago. and 
then miss the cut and win nothing the 
next, as Binos did last week. On the 
other hand, the cluh professionals real- 
ly are small businessmen who run a pro 
shop, sell mercitandise and give lessons 
to cluh members with .10 handicaps. 
Most of them never have played for more 
than a S50 Nassau. 

■'It comes down to this," one touring 
pro said last week. "\S c run all the risks, 
so why should we have a bunch of arm- 
chair club pros telling us we can'i play 
a S200.(XX) golf touniamcnt'.’ It^s all a 
matter of common sense." Denied the 
S2(X).000 Sinatra tournaincnt. the tour- 
ing pros immediately began to campaign 
for removal of the P(iA’s veto author- 
ity. They even threatened to boycott the 
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1967 (•(i A championship in Denver un- 
less the Executive Committee agreed to 
concede seven points to them. The P(».A 
cotvccdcd of them but. re- 
tained the veto. The touring pros played 
at Denver anyway. 

The veto issue continued to simmer 
and reached the scalding point early this 
year when the PCiA decided to use a new 
entry form for all its tournaments. The 
PGA now admits this entry form was too 
strong (it virtually committed the pros 
to do only what the PC5A would let them 
do). However, the players' Tournament 
Committee, headed by Ciardner Dickin- 
son. immediately sought legal counsel 
and retained Samuel Gates, a senior part- 
ner in a New York law firm that tsccupies 
six lloors of a Park Avenue skyscraper. 
Gates read the entry form and told the 
touring pros they should never sign it. 
When, indeed, they did not sign it. the 
PGA retreated and substituted the old. 
acceptable entry form in its place. Then 
the Pfi.A retained U'llliam Rogers, a 
Washington lawyer, to discuss the veto 
issue with Gates and hopefully work out 
a setilcmenl. 

"We phoned and met a great num- 
ber of limes.” tiaics said the other day. 
■fTom the outsci, I lold him the PGA 
could simply not have final say on mat- 
ters regarding the louring pros. We 
talked it out, and there was never any 
acrimony between us.” 

Both Gates and Rogers agreed that 
the idea of a separate section for the lour- 


ing pros in the organizational structure 
of the PG.A might indeed be a solution. 
The agreement ended right there, how- 
evitr . Coates dr afted a resolwlion to amend 
the PGA constitution, and part of the 
first section read; “Resolved . . . to es- 
tablish a Tournament Players Section 
of the PGA which shall have full and 
complete authority over the conduct and 
management of the PGA Tournament 
Programs . . ” This proposal was pre- 
sented to the Tournament Committee 
In Akron. Ohio three weeks ago. “I hc 
players now wanted to be completely 
autonomous from the rest of the PGA.” 
said lilbin. “This was completely un- 
acceptable to the four officers on the 
Tournament Committee. Bill Rogers had 
agreed to the submission of a separate- 
section resolution, but he never agreed 
to the substance of their resolution " 

A week later Gates flew to Washington 
where Elbm handed him a list of eight 
points that offered a solution to the prob- 
lem. Ciales never got past point 2. a pro- 
posal to name an advisory committee 
to decide all voting deadlocks. Trouble 
was. It still gave the PCi.A ihe deciding 
vote, tiaics rejected it. Elbin was equal- 
ly adamant. “ The notion of a PCiA tour 
in which the PGA has no voice is an im- 
possibility," he said. 

Rejected once again in their etforis 
lo gain independence from the parent 
organization, the pros decided to bolt 
and form their own American Profes- 
sional Golfers, Inc. "We arc not trying 


to destroy the PGA." .said Dickinson, 
ihc president of the new APG. “and I 
don't intend to resign from the PGA. 
Tbe word ‘control' has bad connotatiorvs 
to me. and they arc trying lo control us 
with their veto power, And that can't 
happen. We can't let it happen." 

The members of the APCj still are play- 
ing in the PGA sponsored tournaments, 
and they will continue lo play until the 
E’GA submits a new tournament entry 
form possibly at the Kemper (.>pcn in 
Sutton. Mass, the middle of September. 
What will happen then? 

“Well, the PG.A's contracts say they 
must make their best efforts to provide 
a reprcseniaiivc field." said Sam Gates. 
“Now what'll some sponsor say when 
Jack Nicklaus appears on the first tec 
with his clubs and shoes and caddie 
ready lo play and the PGA says he 
can't play because he has not signed 
the new entry form. What do you think 
the sponsors will do? If you can sell a 
tour with hlbin and the club pros as 
[he stars, let’s add Gates (the lawyer is 
a 22-handicappcr) lo the field, too. 

‘The players will not boycott any 
tournament, because that would not be 
m the best interests of the game and of 
the public. The players will play, don't 
worry, but they won't sign the new en- 
try form. Will the public come out? This 
is where the dancing girls arc, isn't it?” 

Right now, yes. VS'hen Arnold Palm- 
er speaks, though, the dancing girls may 
be right back with the PCiA. smo 
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HA WK BABY IS 
BIG 

IN BOSTON 


Ken Harretson, who encourages the notion that he 
resembles a certain bird, is swingingly saving a sad 
Red Sox year by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


N ' one can remember cxacily vkhen 
the lirsl of the banners appeared in 
the nght-ticld bleachers at T-'enway Park 
in Boston reading hawk-it To'tM sox!, 
and even The Hawk himself. Ken Har- 
relson. the boulevardicr of the American 
league (vee cover), is not quite sure 
whether it was early or late in May that 
the encouraging cheers began pouring 
out of those same bleachers: "Hawk 
Baby, wc love you!" On the breast ptx;k- 
ct of his tailored shirts and the flaps of 
hi.s spiked shoes the word is spelled out. 
HAWK, and pasted to the front of the 
equipment box above his locker is a pic- 
ture of a menacing hawk staring down, 
seemingly getting a hird's-cye view of 
the one man m the major leagues to 
have driven home more than 100 runs 
111 this ’t ear of the /cro, .Suddenly, be- 
cause he dresses, performs and speaks 
in a fashion that makes large and some- 
times disturbing circles on baseball's nor- 
mally placid waters. Ken Harrelson has 
become as fine and iinpiobable a hero 
as the major leagues have produced in 
several seasivns. 

Until this year Harrelson had drifted 
and scuflkd through live unimpressive 
seasons, averaging fewer than 50 run.s 
hatted m each year while developing a 
reputation as the game's best arm wres- 
tler. pool shooter and golfer as well as 
being a man who played defense with 
all the linesse and surely of Venus de 
M ilo. In those endless past seasons with 
such stirring teams as the Washington 
Senators and the Kansas C ity Athletics. 
Harrelson. some people maintained, was 
m such a hurry to leave the ball park 
that along about the sixth inning they 


could see his lingers begin to creep to- 
ward the top button of hts uniform 
blouse. Others, however, saw within him 
the potential to produce runs should he 
ever find himself, by some quirk of fate, 
playing for a team that could put men 
on base in front of him. 

This year there probably will be few- 
er than five men in the majors who bat 
in 100 runs or more. Back in 1950. when 
hitting was a vital part of baseball, there 
were 22 men with over 100 RBls. Har- 
rclson also stands second in the -Amer- 
ican [.eagiic to F-'rank Howard in hom- 
ers with 32 and is seventh in hitting at 
.280. In Boston. 1968 has become Hawk's 
Vear. Harrelson treasures every moment 
of It. because he is one of the few men 
in history ever to beat the establishment 
and beat it good. W ithin the tiny, often 
blind little world of baseball he not only 
managed to become hts own agent 
and sign with a pennant-bound team 
on his own tcims hut he also caused 
heads to spin because he insisted on 
dressing in a way that was not even 
vaguely suggestive of C onnie Mack. 

While franchises shift, expansion plans 
get muddled up and an mfield fly m 
some cities is enough to touch otf a ma- 
jor celebration, baseball is frantically 
trying to figure out what its young men 
should be allowed to wear m order to 
keep the image of the game within the 
framework of the IKOOs. (i.i Hodges, 
the manager of the New \ ork Meis, 
has come out openly against love beads, 
perhaps on the theory that his players 
would be better off with rosary beads, 
hddie Stanky. the deposed manager of 
the Chicago White Sox. used to gel a 


red neck whenever he saw one of his he- 
roes in a turtleneck. By contrast. Red 
Sc'iocndicnst. the manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, is refreshingly modern 
on the subject of dress. He merely sits 
back, laughs and admires some of the 
splendiferous concoctions worn by Bob 
Ciibson, Steve Carlton and Catcher Tim 
McCarver. He is with it enough to say. 
"Times sure have changed, they sure 
have." Boston Manager t>ick Williams, 
a man who many believe likes nothing 
better than to win and have his players cat 
Red Heart, has taken a firm position on 
Harrelson's dress: "I don't care what 
The Hawk wears as long as he keeps hit- 
ting." Since both managers won pen- 
nants last year, that should — but. of 
course, will not be the end of it with 
dudes like Harrelson. 

Harrelson is indeed a swinging dress- 
er. as well as a good theatrical perform- 
er. who. unlike most players today, does 
not sit around discu.ssing the overw helm- 
ing advantages of the pension plan. Inur- 
ing afternoon games he dabs crescents 
of shoe polish under his eyes to help 
cut the glare of the .sun. and he tapes 
his wrists severely so that when he gels 
to the plate he presents a menacing ap- 
pearance to the opposing pitcher. More 
and more throughout the American 
League he is being confronted with the 
Harrelson Shift, a defense that puis the 
second baseman to the left side of the 
bag. leaving only the first baseman on 
the right side of the infield. Sometimes 
he hits over or through the shift or drives 
an outside pitch to the opposite field 
and then wheels around the bases as 
the nghttielder tries to chase the ball 
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down. NMicn stationed m right (ield him- 
self he makes all catches with one hand, 
bringing gasps and oohs from the crowds 
and heart palpitations to Manager VV il- 
Iiams. To some people Ken Harrcison. 
age 27 and the father of three, is a put- 
on. a baseball player drawn from the 
minds of Ring 1 ardner and Tom VVolfe. 
.•\nd. like any player dilTcrent from all 
the stereotspes of bland iserformers, he 
IS referred to as a ‘hot di'g." All he 
says is. '1 play the w,i\ | play, and the 
guy 1 myself would pay t<> see play is 
i’eie Rose of Cincinnati little ‘Charlie 
Hustle.' A lot of dumb people still say 
that Pete puls it on a bit himself." 

U ilhoul Harrelson, Boston's "impos- 
sible dream" of 1967 would have turned 
into the ■'unbearable sorrow" of 196b, 
At the end of last week, despite a senes 
of setbacks that struck the team long be- 
fore the start of the seas«>n and has ct>n- 
tmued right through it. the Red So\ 
were in fourth plaee. They have done 
this without Ii»ny Conigliaro. until he 
was injured last season one of the best 
young hitters in baseball: Jim I.onborg. 
the 22-game winner of 1967 who has been 
slow to recover from torn knee liga- 
ments: and J«’se Santiago, the team's sec- 
ond-best pitcher, who went on the dis- 
abled list with tendonitis The pitching 
staff that is left has shown marked abil- 
ity at turning close games into batting- 
practice sessions. Almost as distressing 
has been the performance of Cicorge 
l(ireat) .Scott, 1 he line young first base- 
man. w ho last year hit with 26.f t<»tal 
bases, has virtually become tieorge 
(Dicad) Scott, witli a hatting jiverage 
that has hmered around .1X0. Scott 
moans that Manager \V illiams has given 
up on him. 

I here are few tranchiscs m profes 
sional sport that are as si>iind as Bi's- 
ton's and not many fans anywhere who 
feel as deeply toward their club as those 
t*l New I nglaiid At f enway Park, where 
capacity is .13.524, the second smallest 
in baseball, the Red So\ w ill draw I .X(X).- 
0(X) spectati'rs this season. Last year at- 
tendance was I.727.X3:. Only in 1965. 
when the club lost 100 games, including 
17 of IX meetings with the ehampion 
Minnesota Twins, did the good peviple 
ot Vermont. New Hampshire and Maine 
and as far south as Hartford, Conn, be- 
come disenchanted. The So\' wealthy 
owner of 35 years, Tom Taw key .was not 
Ml much rtnancially embarrassed by his 
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icani as he was ashamed of its record. 
The eountry-ciub atmosphere quickly 
changed in 1967with the arrival of Man- 
ager Williams, and suddenly the New 
Eingland summer became alive again. 
Busloads of children came from summer 
camps, and the stands filled with fathers 
who had not seen the Sox w in in 21 years 
and sons w ho had found a set of players 
fornotjusi one season but for many to 
come. In 1967 Carl Yaslr/emski had a 
year that not even Walter Milty would 
dare dream of. A fine rookie center- 
fielder named Reggie Smiihwas alsti de- 
veloping as was a gritty young second 
baseman named Mike Andrews. 

Realistically, nobody could believe 
that Ya^ would be able to repieal his 
daily miracles in 1968. and he has not. 
The American League opposition decid- 
ed to either walk Yastr/emski or to pitch 
to him in such a way that he would be 
unable to pull the ball. When he ar- 
rived at spring training this year Yas- 
tr/.eniski seemed drawn and tired from 
a winter of banquets and personal ap- 
pearances. and his frustration began dur- 
ing the exhibition schedules as pitchers 
began to work around him. He got off 
to a fine start, however, and although 
the Sox at one point slipped lo ninth 
place in the standings and Yaz was 
worked over constantly with pitches 
close to his head, he reached the first 
week of June with a baiting average of 
.351. From that point on, though, he 
showed the effects of being tired, and 
his average dropped to a low of .272. 

When Harrelson went to spring train- 
ing last March it was doubted that he 
would get to Fenway l*ark in a Boston 
uniform for the 1968 season. He had 
been awful in the World Series, fighting 
off balls that were hit to him in right 
field as though they were going to eat 
him. At bat. only Orlando Cepeda of 
the Cards was a bigger disappointment. 
■■| knew the Red Sox were trying to 
trade me," he says candidly, "and I 
thought for certain that I would end up 
with cither [>eiroil or the Yankees, be- 
cause each of them looked like they need- 
ed a right-handed power hitter to pinch- 
hit or play in spots." 

The Red Sox had hoped that Conig- 
liaro, w ho had collected 104 homers and 
294 runs batted in by the age of 22. 
would be fully recovered, and they kept 
playing him while ignoring Harrelson, 
In the regular ganies against A squads 


in Florida he got to bat only 20 times, 
and only once was he allowed to bat as 
many as three limes in one game. Man- 
ager Williams stuck Harrelson on "the 
dawn patrols." the teams that play those 
B games that draw little attention. Har- 
relson. however, hit well and says. "I 
worked harder than I ever had. threw 
batting practice and ran in the outfield, 
I knew that 1 was good enough to play 
somewhere and when the time came The 
Hawk was going to be ready." 

The Hawk had joineo Boston late last 
August after one of the strangest in- 
terludes in the history of the game. Al- 
though baseball is famous for feuds and 
stubbornness, Harrelson became one of 
the few men to profit from them when 
Charlie Finley, the owner of the Oak- 
land (ne Kansas City) Athletics, released 
him outright. Having heard abt^ut a ruck- 
us on an airplane involving the A’s. Fin- 
ley became convinced that Manager 
Alvin Dark had lost control of the team. 
He fired Dark, almost rehired him and 
finally fired him for good. 

The reaction of the players was vi- 
olent. and this made Finley furious, par- 
ticularly when Harrelson was quoted as 
saying that Finley was a menace to base- 
ball, Harrelson admitted to Finley that 
he had been critical of him. but said 
that he had not called him a menace to 
baseball. Finley told Harrelson to draft 
a denial. While Harrelson sat thinking 
about what he would say. Finley called 
back to say that Harrelstin had been 
given his unconditional release. 

"At first." says Harrelson. "I could 
not believe it. Then 1 called the com- 
missioner’s office In New York and con- 
firmed it." The unconditional release 
meant that Harrelson could sell himself 
to the highest bidder, and soon the bids 
began coming. "I was afraid." says The 
Hawk, "tlial Finley might have black- 
balled me with the other owners. I was 
sure that if he hadn't .srime teams would 
come after me because in my own mind 
I felt that I was hitting the bull harder 
than anybody in baseball outside of ^ as- 
tr/emski." 

Interior scouts, those nomads ol the 
game who wander from city to city as- 
sessing players on other teams for pos- 
sible later trades, had been impressed 
with ffarrelson's hitting almost as much 
as Harrelson was himself. At the end of 
the first week of July 1967 Harrelson 
w as dow n among the dregs of the Icague. 


But during the next five weeks he aver- 
aged nearly a run batted in a game, and 
this for a team that celebrated wild two- 
run sprees late into the night. Harrelson 
baited ,336 during that period. 

Seven teams Boston. Detroit, the 
Chicago White Sox. Minnesota, the New 
York >'ankecs. Baltimore and the At- 
lanta Bnucs approached Harrelson, 
who had none other than Alvin Dark 
to advise him. Harrelson accepted the 
Red Sox offer. He is believed to have re- 
ceived a bonus of S50.000 lo 575,000 
and a three-year contract. 

The final irony of the Harrelson af- 
fair is that Finley's A's have now risen 
to fifth place. It is interesting to spec- 
ulate where they might be with Har- 
relson. While the A's have lost 23 games 
by a run this year. Harrelson has pro- 
duced 1 2 game-winning hits for Boston. 
Against Oakland he is batting .413. "I 
love to hit against that team." he says, 
"because 1 know Charlie is somewhere 
listening." 

Two of Harrelson's diversions are 
sketching clothes and golf courses. 
"When Betty Ann. my wile, and I are 
driving along the highway." he says, "1 
think up courses and plan them in my 
own mind. On my courses it is often 
350 yards from the tees to the fairway, 
so you gotta be able to hit the ball." Har- 
relson has shot a 65 and three times has 
won the Baseball Player's CJolf Tour- 
nament in Miami, the first time in 1965. 
even though he had left his own clubs 
on his front porch in Savannah. Ga. 

Harrelson has been extraordinarily 
gifted al playing games any games — 
almost all his life. He was born in Wood- 
ruff, S.C.. but his family later moved to 
Savannah, where he was best known as 
a basketball player and golfer in his 
younger days. Occasionally he fought 
in amateur boxing bouts but says. 
"There were only three of them and 1 
won two. The other one. forget it. All 1 
saw was the ceiling." He was offered a 
basketball scholarship al the University 
of Georgia and local people were in- 
terested in backing him in the pro golf 
tour. When he said he might like that 
he was classified by the L.S. Golf As- 
sociation as a nonamaieur and is thus 
ineligible to play in amateur tourneys. 
"I wrote to Joe l>cy at Golf House in 
New ^■ork to get him to reclassify me 
as an amateur, but I have never gotten 
an answer," 
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Anybody who puts his foot into 
anything over 289 cubes 
better have more than mouse milk 
in his crankcase. 


This new oil is a lot more. 


_ Gulfpride 


FORMULA 


* Mouse mliK IS all that expen- 
sive stuff in little cans people add 
to their motor oil trying to protect 
the horsepoNver they paid for. 
it's nothing more than a secur- 
■ ity blanket for oil that doesn't 
I have what it takes to go it alone. 

New Gulfpride* Formula G 
I racing oil makes it all the way. all 
by itself. On road or track. No 
matter how hot the engine or how 
I hard you want to drive it. 

We've tried to break its back 
^ on the toughest road racing 


courses in the world. In our own 
cars. They won at Spa, Brands 
Hatch and Monza. They won in 
Sweden, France and South Africa. 

In two years of racing, win, lose 
or draw, they never missed cross- 
ing the finish line because of a 
lubrication problem. 

Now you can buy Gulfpride 
Formula G at any Gulf service 
station. It comes in a brand new 
quart can. And it isn't sold at a 
way-out price. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION 





HAWK BABY continued 


Mamed at 17. he decided to ignore 
basketball and golf and instead accepted 
a $30,000 bonus from the A‘s in 1959 
to play baseball. He soon began gath- 
ering what he calls, “the normal debts 
of u young man with a family mort- 
gage, cars and so forth." He borrowed 
money from Finley, a thing he says 
"many players do with the team they 
play for." Last year, having won his free- 
dom from Finley and acquired the money 
from the Red as a free agent, the 
first thing he did was buy his mother a 
Cadillac Eldorado, "because she had 
worked so hard to give me a chance by 
putting me through Benedictine Military 
Academy. I paid off my debts as quick- 
ly as 1 could, because for the first time 
in my life I could sign a check over the 
weekend and not have to run to the 
bank on Monday morning to cover it." 

Under the Nehru jackets, turtleneck 
sweaters and the uniform blouse of the 
Red Sox. Ken Harrclson wears two med- 
als: a St. Christopher — guardian of the 
traveler - and a St. Jude the patron of 
lost causes. He almost became a lost 
cause when he was traded to Washington 
in 1966. Then-manager Gil Hodges and 
he did not get along, even though Hodg- 
es worked hard with The Hawk to make 
him a fair fielding first baseman. "Gil 
just didn't like the way I dressed or wore 
my hair." says Harrclson. "I wear my 
hair the way I do because of the size of 
my nose. My sister advised me years 
ago to have my hair styled so my nose 
wouldn't be so prominent. Gil told me 
to get my hair cut one day and it slipped 
my mind. The next day when I got to 
the park he told me not to bother to 
suit up until It was cut. Well. Bob Hum- 
phreys gave me a box cut so I could get 
dressed, hut not too long afterward 1 
was back in Kansas City." 

Today clothing companies arc starting 
to pursue The Hawk, and next year he 
hopes to have a line of shirts out. "If 
they arc not tiw expensive." he says, 
"they will be called Hawk Shirts. If they 
arc expensive they will be Ken Harrcl- 
son Shirts," On a recent trip to Chi- 
cago he bought S 1 75 worth of medallions 
in 10 minutes, and he has a huge col- 
lection of sweaters, slacks, shirts and 
shoes. It has already been a fine season 
for The Hawk, and in Boston, if he 
keeps hitting, he will soon be able to 
walk on the Charles River. Hawk Baby, 
they really do love you. bmo 
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even when 
you forget 
touseit 

Say you forget your deodorant one 
morning. If you’ve been using Mennen 
Speed Stick regularly, don't worry. 

You'll still have protection left over from 
yesterday to help you through today. 

Speed Stick’s the deodorant that builds 
protection day after day. With regular 
use it actually builds up a resistance to 


odor. Enough to help keep you safe 
even if you’re occasionally forgetful. 


Also available in Dry Lime. The new fragrance from Mennen. 





When the celebrated Marylebone Cricket Club came to New York the busiest buff around was a bustling, bouncy 
Englishman who is the sport's self-ordalned ambassador and its resident expert by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 

IN FULL CRY WITH PECKOVER 
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T lic left fisl shot out from a blazer 
sleeve, one bony finger pointing in 
the direction of up. Edmund Pcckovcr — 
his long British face comprehending now. 
as if a cartoon balloon had suddenly ap- 
peared above him with a light bulb spar- 
kling inside — had recognized the name 
of the place. "Ah, yes. 1 remember it 
now," he said. "They did round up all 
those hoodlum types right in there." 

The automobile had just passed a 
New York restaurant that is rapidly ap- 
proaching immortality in the world of 
cops and robbers as the spot where po- 
licemen interrupted a very important 
lunch one afternoon. The event was viv- 
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idly recalled by Edmund Peckover and. 
at that moment, the incongruity of this 
trip struck the driver. On a summer hol- 
iday weekend there were some who swam 
and some who sailed and others who 
fished or picnicked in the park. Amer- 
ica that day might watch something solid, 
baseball or Ed Sullivan; might play 
something familiar, tennis, golf. Scrab- 
ble. Sporting America would enjoy the 
holiday with all the familiar domestic 
pursuits. And here he was. about to 
spend three days watching men play an 
alien game, to him a new and strange 
game, Edmund Peckover's game, cricket. 
And here they were, the elderly Eng- 
lishman and the young American, pass- 
ing a den of hoods to get to the game 
of lords. 

A few days earlier, wading through 
several books, magazine articles, instruc- 
tionals and what were, in effect, doc- 
umented position papers that Peckover 
had sent on the subject, the younger 
man came upon this from The New York 
Times: 

i-ONDON, Aug. 28 (Rculcrs)~Asif Iqbal, a 
24-ycar-old all-rounder, scored 146 runs for 
Pakistan in a world record ninth-wicket 
stand with Intikhab Alam, who got 5 1 runs, 
against England in the third and final crick- 
et test at the Oval today. . . . The third 
match final score was Pakistan 216 and 255, 
England 440 and 34 for two. 

Asif's 146 came in three hours It) min- 
utes and included two sixes and 21 fours. 
England's task of making 32 to win was 
made difficult by Asif, who dismissed Brian 
Close and Colin Cowdrey before England 
scrambled to victory 

By the time the weekend was over the 
American was to understand "all-round- 
ers" and "ninth-wicket stands" and "440 
and 34fortwo"and "sixcs"and "fours" 
and "dismissing" and to understand, es- 
pecially. Edmund Peckover. 

Peckover was born in London and 
came to the U.S. in 1921, He is rather 
tall and rather thin and a bit bent over: 
the way he flutters about suggests — er- 
roneously that, like the Scarecrow of 
Oz. he is about to fall apart. He has 
had a nicely varied life, having been at 
one time or another a Royal Canadian 
Mountie, a British officer, an American 
soldier, a bass baritone with two oc- 
taves. an insurance man. a portrait art- 
ist, a cartoonist, a radio broadcaster and 


the self-confessed "untold, unsung Bos- 
well of Greenwich Village." These oc- 
cupations, however, have always been 
Just things to do\ nothing interferes with 
his two great loves: chess, at which he 
is one of the best end-game composers 
in the world, and cricket. 

His mind is a fertile field on these sub- 
jects. He can call forth detailed infor- 
mation on the two games, stretching back 
into their histories. Little-known statis- 
tics, uncounted facts, specific dates on 
cricket, for instance, come crashing out 
at any moment. 

His preoccupation with these details 
IS explained by a statement that Peck- 
over attributes to a "noted educator." 
w hose name, strangely, he has forgotten 
but whose theory he regards as sacred. 
The noted educator said, "People who 
have no interest in the history of the pur- 
suits they enjoy the most have very small 
minds.” End of discussion. Peckover 
quotes this theory quite a bit, and it 
ends all discussions. Not satisfactorily, 
the way one would want to end a dis- 
cussion. But it does end them. 

This weekend cricket was foremost in 
Peckover’s mind. A louring team from 
the Marylebonc Cricket Club of Eng- 
land. the international ruling body of 
the sport, was playing two matches in 
the New York area. (Do not call the 
club the "Marylebonc Cricket Club" 
around Pcckovcr. It is "MCC” to him.) 
First, however, he wanted to show his 
American friend a pickup cricket match, 
so that he could get the feel of the sport. 
His voice boomed over the phone: 
"Bring a lawn chair, too lad. The ground 
gets awfully hard." 

The gct-thc-fccl game was to be played 
in a public park in the Bronx, and they 
traveled through Manhattan streets that 
were practically deserted. "New York 
is a wonderful place on the weekend." 
Peckover said, bringing to mind the ob- 
servation that it is too bad the New York- 
ers who leave the city on Sundays aren't 
able to see how nice it is without them. 

A man named Hall, a big West In- 
dian, was batting in the park, and Peek- 
over knew him. "Very good batsman, 
but a very temperamental fellow," he 
said. The bowler whom Hall was facing 
had stationed all of his fielders behind 
Hall (there is no foul territory in crick- 
et; you can hit the ball in any direc- 
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PSCKOVSR roHlinued 


lion). The area they were in is called 
"the slips." But Hall was pounding hits 
to the opposite end of the field. Peck- 
over pointed out that the bowler was 
not moving his fielders there because it 
was a matter of pride. “He doesn'twani 
to admit that Hall can take such lib- 
erties with his bowling. Ah, but wait. 
Therc he goes. He's moving them now. 
The fielders arc changing. I believe the 
bowler is watering his wine.” 

Shortly afterward Hall made an out - 
or was dismissed— and Peckover jumped 
from the lawn chair, his fist in the air, 
his feet stomping the ground. "You 
know what that was? Sec that? That's a 
yorkef- Hall thought it was a full toss. 
But it was a yorkcr. It fooled him. It real- 
ly fooled him." Peckover was fairly bel- 
lowing now, wagging his head and wav- 
ing his hands and then demonstrating 
how to hit a yorkcr. Peckover is highly 
excitable where cricket is concerned, or 
where anything is concerned, fo' that 
matter. He jumps around. He waves his 
hands, sweeping them fore and aft and 
up and down in long, billowing strokes, 
as though he were conducting the Lon- 
don Philharmonic. 

He also has the habit of breaking the 




continuity of a discussion to focus on 
other things for a brief moment; na- 
ture. for example. In the midst of a lec- 
ture on the history of the Staten Island 
Cricket Club he paused, whispered, 
■'beautiful butterfly" as one flitted past, 
then dived right back into dates, names 
and changes in ownership. In the park 
that day, as he analyzed batting and 
bowling styles, he suddenly looked up 
at an object drifting over the cricket 
ground and asked, “Is that a humming- 
bird?" Someone said, "No. that's a kite," 
For a split second Peckover looked puz- 
zled. then abruptly abandoned the sky 
and resumed his demonstration of how 
to hit a yorkcr. 

Afternoon cricket matches usually last 
five or six hours or until one team “ap- 
peals against the light." but Peckover 
decided to head for home before dark 
"Look at that, now." he said as he 
walked up the hill on his way from the 
park. “The end of the day. The sun 
going down. The green grass and the 
white uniforms. This is the esthetic pan 
of the game. What art! What beauty, 
eh? It is a haunting setting." 

There are many theories of how the 
game of cricket began, but one of ihc 


most interesting holds that once upon a 
prehistoric time a monkey, instead of 
catching a coconut thrown at him play- 
fully by another monkey, went to the op- 
posite field on the other monkey and 
hit the coconut with a stick. A second 
story involves, of all people. Cuchulain, 
the legendary hero of Ireland. Cuchulain 
played a game in which he defended a 
hole in the ground into which his op- 
ponent tried to pitch a ball. At this kind 
of cricket Cuchulain defeated 1 50 Colts 
of Ulster. The score was; 

Colts, b. Cuchulain ... 0 
Cuchulain, not out ... I 
This little story docs not do much for 
most of us, but it sends cricket enthu- 
siasts rolling in the aisles. 

Even Peckover was amused when he 
heard it the next day. But he came back 
quickly with some stories of his own. 
“Keats encountered a black eye playing 
cricket," he said suddenly, his eyes open- 
ing wide, wider and disappearing into 
his forehead. “Byron played in the first 
Elon-Harrow match. Remember how 
distinct a sound is the bat on the ball? 
Joyce w role. ‘The pick, pack, pock, puck : 
little drops of water in a fountain slow- 
ly falling in the brimming bowl.' " 

The first match that the vaunted MCC 
team was to play in the New York 
area was against the Staten Island Crick- 
et Club. Its residents call Staten Island 
a political and geographical stepchild of 
New York, and indeed there is more of 
New Jersey in their hearts than New 
York. The island is 14 miles long, seven 
miles wide, somewhere, and has a pop- 
ulation of 270.000, It is the most rural 
of the city’s five boroughs, and it is prob- 
ably the least known. Its major noio- 
nciy. in fact, was achieved when Mel 
Tornic used to sing that he would take 
It. too. with the Bronx and build Man- 
hattan “into an isle of joy." 

Peckover explained how the story of 
ihc founding of the club should be w rit- 
ten: “Around 1872 a group of dissi- 
dents broke off from the St. Cicorge's 
Club and decided to go it on their own," 
he said. “Yes, put it like that. Dissi- 
dents. Y ou w ill immediately strike a sym- 
pathetic note with the readers. You 
know, psychology. I can tell you about 
this, you know. The readers will say, 
'Ah. these chaps were outvoted in the 
meetings. They never got a square deal.’ 
Dissidents. That's the word. Sympathy 
for the underdog. It always works when 
you hit them with that, Say dissidents." 
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The match was pla>cd on a beautiful 
tree- lined law n next to a quaint old stone- 
block clubhouse just two streets from 
Kill Van Kull. a tidal strait that adjoins 
New York Harbor. The ofTicial dimen- 
sions of a cricket field call for a circular 
field 150 yards in diameter. The Staten 
Island field was a shade smaller than 
this, but cricket grounds apparently arc 
like baseball outfields to each its own. 

The New York Times, represented by 
a man in a black turtleneck sweater, 
came over and asked Pcckovcr some 
questions. He seemed a nice man. Peek- 
over said later, but not sympathetic 
enough to the game. He would miss the 
image. 

The field began filling up with good- 
looking young men. alt with rtxrk jaws 
and hard bodies, who were dressed in 
blue blazers with "MCC" emblazoned 
in red and white on their breast pockets. 

The president of the Staten Island 
Cricket Club. John Brebner, was intro- 
duced to the man from the Times. Pcck- 
ovcr had the honors, but he was a little 
flustered and introduced Brebner as the 
President of the U.S. Brebner said the 
souvenir program contained a page for 
autographs. “To give a little color, you 
know." A sweet old lady ran up. Im- 
ploring all to. “Please move. Please move 
back. No one can sec." The man from 
the Times muttered. “What is there to 
see?" One got the distinct impression 
that The New York Times was missing 
the image. 

The first MCC batsman “made a 
duck." which meant he went out before 
he could score any runs; but shortly 
thereafter one of Staten Island's best 
players pulled a muscle and had to leave 
the game. It was getting very hot now. 
but a light wind was still whispering 
through the bushes and children were 
shouting and laughing on the play- 
grounds nearby. It was a very pleasant 
holiday afternoon, 

Just before lunch the 37-year-old play- 
ing captain of the MCC. Dennis R.\N . 
Silk, came over to Pcckover's group. He 
said he had been born in California. 

"F.urcka. California. October the 
eighth, nineteen hundred and thirty one. 
wasn't it. sir?" Peckover said. Silk was 
startled. Then he said that the MCC 
had done all right on its tour, most of 
which was in Canada. “V^ on some, drew 
some." he said. He was asked for spe- 
cifics. “Won 20. rained out two. drew- 
one." he said. One should believe what 


one hears about British understatement. 

“Cricket is a great game." Silk said, 
“a game of character. There arc more 
books on cricket than on any other 
sport." 

“Except chess." said Peckover. 

“That can't be." said Silk. 

“Oh yes. sir. Except chess." said Peek- 
over. 

“That's impossible." said Silk. 

“My dear man." said Peckover in ris- 
ing tones. "You arc speaking to an in- 
ternational authority on the subject. Do 
you know how many Russians play 
chess? Do you know- how many Eng- 
lishmen play cricket? Sir. I would he will- 
ing to bet you £100 right this minute 
And off he went, explaining to 
Silk that people who have no interest, 
etc. "have very small minds." The crowd 
that had been attracted by the strength 
of Pcckover’s voice w as gently dispersed. 
The discussion was ended. 


I n cricket the players have a refresh- 
ment break, a lunch break, another re- 
freshment break, a tea break and an- 
other refreshment break before “the light 
fails" and everybody goes home. Ob- 
serving these many intermissions one day 
when he visited Lord’s, the famouscrick- 
ct ground in London. Will Rogers said. 
"Hell, this ain’t a game. It's a banquet." 

After lunch the crowd, about 300 peo- 
ple now. was treated to the play of Ev- 
erton Weekes. a 43-year-old West In- 
dian batsman of world renown. Weekes 
IS stocky and powerful, with skin of ma- 
hogany and a pencil mustache. Ii was 
plain to see the special charisma he held 
for the crowd. 

Weekes scored 33 runs, including two 
booming sixes (a six is more or less a 
home run). After the MCC had finished 
Its mmngs -and the Staten Island team 
was up. two Ainerican-born members 
of the American club spoke of how they 
happened to start playing cricket. Dr. 
Donald Snider. 28-year-old resident sur- 
geon in New- York, said he had gone to 
school in Kent but learned the game at 
Haverford College in Pennsylvania. He 
liked it. he said, because it was relaxing 
and comfortable. He also said that he 
never met a man in cricket he didn't 
like. Will Rogers must have had more 
influence on cricket than one would 
imagine. 

The second man. Al Garcia, who is 
an actor and model, said he had been 


born in Yoakum. Texas. .A ntan boiii 
of Mexican parents in Yoakum. Texas 
who plays cricket is a major upset. “.Any 
umpire who calls me out up at the bat. 

1 stab him in the back." said Garcia. 
He said that it was an old Mexican tra- 
dition. Slabbing in the back. Garcia is 
pretty funny. 

“1 learned the game in Australia." 
he said. “I was down there with a road 
company. I saw these men in white come 
onto this beautiful green, and a hush 
came over the crowd. It stayed like that 
the whole afternoon. They had tea. The 
hush stayed. Such grace and peace in 
the game. It was beautiful. 'This game.' 

1 said. ‘1 must play.’ " 

Some of the cluh members were ap- 
plauding and urging on one of Staten 
Island's best batsmen, Baji Palkhiw-ala. 
an Indian. They were yelling "Baji. 
Baji.” Peckover came running over. 
".My God. my God." he yelled, waving 
his arms, "come! Come sec. This man 
IS bowling a perfect, genuine, gimgly ball! 
From my end of the field you can see it 
quite clearly, A real, honcst-to-goodness 
googiy'" A giwgty is cricket's knuckle- 
ball; It breaks in the opposite direction 
from that which the batsman expects. 
Well, it is more complicated than that, 
but that is enough to know. 

Peckover went back to the googiy. 
and an Englishman who had been en- 
gaged earlier in a violent conversation 
with Peckover came over. His name was 
Don Roger. He said he had been kid- 
ding when he told Peckover that cricket 
was a dy ing game, so why did Peckover 
get so angry? “I was only having some 
fun with him." Roger said, “but he act- 
ed like a wild man. Truthfully. tlu>ugh. 

I don’t like the game anymore. I used 
to play, and I would stand out there in 
the field and think about all the things 
1 could be doing elsewhere. A bloody 
waste of time." It was obvious that he 
had taken his life into his hands with 
that earlier remark to Peckover. but his 
candor was admirable, 

A small boy on a bike ri>dc past. “See 
those refs out there m the white coats?" 
he said. “V\'hat are they, butchers?" 
“No. he's the butcher." said Roger, 
pointing at his friend Dr. Snider. Ev- 
eryone was having a good laugh over 
that one when an Italian custodian of 
the park walked over, “You think 1 
watch this game if I don't work here'!" 
he said. “You crazy. I go sec the Yan- 
kees if 1 don't work here." Roger said 

eonunufd 


One of our gas stations 
has disappeared. 


It’s IK) (lime mvsten. Just a 
niultimillion-dollar improvement 
I)lan. 

II a Shell station starts lookin*!: 
run down — loses its snap — we 
j<et rid ol it. 

We don’t want a jjrease- 
smeared shack to re(>resent Shell. 

.•\nd the independent Shell 
dealer, who works and lives in 
your eommunitv, doesn’t want it 
either. 

It hurts business. And il rohs 
a man ol pride in his work. 

That’s whv we have strong 
opinions about even single 
Shell station. 

II it’s an eyesore, we don't shut 
our ewes to il. We- start |)lotting 
its downlall. 

And when we build a new 
station, we want it to look as il il 
were born there. We want il to 


blend in and be a credit to vour 
commiinilx. 

This isn’t just empt\ 
talk. W e re serious. 

hast Near we lopjiled. di.s- 
mantled and demolished hundreds 



ol stations. 



And de‘signe(| and constructed 
almost as man\ new ones 
(with the help ol some ol the 
brightest architectural talent 
in tiu* eounti'N |. 

Putting up good-looking 
stations and l('ai ing down 
t h(‘ IK )t-s( )-g( )( )( l-l( )i iking 
stations is good business. 

Hut there’s more to it 
than that. 

This is where we 
make our homes and 
raise our lamilies. 

We want it to 
l(M)k nice. 



PeCKOVBR conllnued 


that cricket was a good Italian game. 
The custodian said that cricket was a 
good Italian game, his rear end. Some- 
thing like that. "I never understand this 
cricket. It’s nuts. Btvccie.” he said. ’’Boc- 
cie. ihoi's a good Italian game." 

Toward the end of the match, when 
It was becoming apparent that Staten 
Island was forcing a draw with the MCC, 
there was a dispute about the time left 
until the finish- All the watches showed 
past 1 o’ckwk. the finishing time that 
had been agreed upon, yet the match 
was still going full blast. Arshad Khan, 
the Staten Island captain, ran onto the 
field, arguing with the umpires. “Why 
isn't It over?" asked Dr. Snider's wife. 
“.Arshad looks furious. If he gets anv 
madder he might pull stumps. He’s done 
it before." If Eddie Stanky ever runs 
out and pries up home plate with a crow- 
bar, he will be pulling a wicket. 

"Why isn’t it over?" Dr. Snider’s wife 
asked again. Dr. Snider said the um- 
pire's watch was the deciding factor. 
“What?’’ roared Pcckovcr. "Why that's 
preposterous! What if the umpire has a 
Woolworth's watch on?" He was very 
serious. "This is utterly ridiculous." Lat- 
er it was discovered that a Staten Is- 
land batsman had taken some extra time 
in the ntiddlc of the match and Captain 
Silk had requested added time at the 
end to make up for it. Actually the MCC 
could have claimed a victory because of 
the opposing batsman's transgressions. 
But peace was imposed, and the match 
ended in a draw, 

The rimes covered the match artfully . 
with a fair-sized feature story the next 
day and two pictures. But on arriving 
at a field in the Red Hook section of 
Brooklyn for the final match of the MCC 
tour, Peckover expressed to Captain Silk 
his displeasure with the article. “You 
were most magnanimous in your praise 
of baseball." he told Silk. “And I 
thought you came out quite all right, if 
the truth be known." 

Silk agreed. Of course, he had been 
quoted in the paper as saying that base- 
ball had "moments of great excitement 
punctuated by popcorn, " 

Unlike the Staten Island ground. Red 
Hook was not particularly suitable for 
cricket. The field was uneven and rocky, 
the grass uncut and ankle-high in most 
spots. Beer cans and other debris were 
strewn about, and a cinder track circled 
the ground, cutting into the playing field. 
1 he boundary on one side was a con- 


crete bleacher. Football goalposts were 
in the line of well-struck hits, and peo- 
ple kept walking across the field during 
play. 

The cricket ground was tucked in, not 
very charmingly, among trucking ware- 
houses. Port Authority shipyards, some 
abandoned cargo hangars, a small cus- 
lard-colored paint factory and towering 
garbage incinerators. This was the neigh- 
borhood where young Alphonse Capone 
used to play hopscotch. "That’s right, 
yeah," said a passing icc-crcain man. 
"That was the old days. He came outa 
here. You know what? 1 heard he had a 
real good brain. Say, what is this stupid 
game, anyway?" 

The oppivsition this day was an All- 
Star team made up entirely of West In- 
dians, The crowd was West Indian also. 
It was a happy, animated crowd, well 
versed in the nuances of cricket and of 
having a good time. Some had brought 
guitars and drums and they played ca- 
lypso much of the afternoon. “Hey mon. 
hey mon,” they would yell gleefully, time 
and again 

The day was the w armest of the week- 
end. Peckover sal in the shade on his 
lawn chair, talking to Gerald Butterfield, 
an elderly gentleman who was wearing 
a straw hat and a mocha suit. Butter- 
field. it was said, had played many fine 
years on the national team of Bermuda 
and once took the wicket of the great 
Australian, C. G. Macartney. 

Hugh Silk, brother of the MCC cap- 
tain and a transplanted Londoner who 
is at present the assistant to the head- 
master of a preparatory school in Man- 
hattan, was sitting in the sun with some 
American friends. An amiable type, he 
w as explaining the game to them and say- 
ing that well, now, the MCC was doing 
remarkably well, considering the con- 
ditions. It seems that the MCC had taken 
“a bit of guff" from the crowd the day 
before. They had been told that today’s 
match would be their roughest of the 
tour, for the West Indian team was very 
good Hugh Silk said he thought the 
MCC boys were quite up for ihis par- 
ticular mulch. 

They seemed to be. Though plagued 
by the high grass, the MCC was scor- 
ing well until two batsmen made outs 
within five minutes of each other. "Oh, 
oh. Headline; ‘Eingiand in danger,’ " said 
Hugh Silk- He then explained that such 
headlines in British newspapers occa- 
sionally upset visiting Americans. They 


would see fNCLANu tN DANCER in the 
papers and wonder what new interna- 
tional crisis had arisen, when w hat real- 
ly had happened was that England had 
given up seven wickets to Australia. 

The MCC finished its bats, scoring 
140 runs, its lowest total of the tour. 
But the long grass, more than the op- 
position bowling, was responsible for 
this. Surprisingly, the West Indian team 
was practically helpless against the MCC 
bowlers, especially when they faced the 
deliveries of Alan Moss. They went out 
rather quickly, scoring only 53 runs. 

At a farewell dinner for the British 
team that night. Captain Silk explained 
the success of Moss. "He brought some- 
thing out of the bag today," the cap- 
tain said. “Alan is an England txiwlcr 
and he bowled like an England tiowl- 
er." This seemed to satisfy everyone, and 
wine glasses were raised all around as 
the American toastmaster announced: 
“To the Queen. ’’ Captain Silk respiond- 
ed: “Let me return the favor. Sir, to 
the President.” 

Throughout the festivities, Pcckovcr's 
head kept bobbing up and down, out 
and aw ay. over everylxKly. sw ooping like 
a seagull upon the fish, as he conversed 
with one and all. He was not seen all 
the lime, but he was heard. 

Later the West Indians honored the 
twys from the MCC with a dance and 
parly in Harlem at the Renaissance Ball- 
room, As the distinguished British crick- 
eters danced out their tour to the cu- 
carachas of Cougie's Orchestra, one re- 
membered what Dan Piachaud, a young 
team member whom the MCC rosier 
descrifved as “a splendid fielder and use- 
ful bat,” had said earlier in the evening. 

He was talking about his many trav- 
els, the cities and lands he had visited 
and what made them good or bad. 

“Most cities are not really very dif- 
ferent." Dan had said. "It is all ele- 
mentary. anyway. We have a room here. 
A large room, with maybe 60 people in- 
side. And we are in this city. But lake 
any room. Anywhere. A small room w ith 
two or three in it. Very small, you know? 
Bui if it is a good evening, if you are hav- 
ing a good time, if the people arc good — 
ah, yes. if the people in the room are 
good -then, it is a good city." 

That evening, as the English say it so 
well, "the standard of wit was high." 
Dan Piachaud was right, and Edmund 
Pcckovcr was right. Cricket is a good 
game. *no 
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D.Q." by THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO 


Kodel 


Today s turned-on traditional 
^^^^^^^ook with the lasting freshness 

Kodel. In a aurable-press oxford of 
Kodel polyester and cotton with 
Zip-Clean'*' soil-release finish. 

MANHATTAN^ '*D.Q.'* shirts are tailored with 
longer bodies and seven-button fronts fora 
trimmer look. All the favored on-and-off-campus 
color combinations. Made to sell for about $7. 

At line stores. 


Make mine the fiber that keeps its crisp 
in a tumed'On traditional. Kodel! 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. INC . tubtitfiary el Eatimtn Kedek Compafir.2«0 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. N.V. 10016. 
Kodtl lA lA* ttMt'xi'k lef EAklniin po>>»l«r liMf E*stm*n mek* i eAly IK* he*), net e> AKiftt. 









•s “Sprint Shoe’’ 

long-distance^^ 

man's “^e^hoe won't stretch out 

ing with stom.na The sn , 

.hope because hs mod ^ 

Font's poromer c s ^ 

° "".htheloot resists stiStness and 

jxestresW'^' -pU vvater; won t , 

ocking. It also repeU ^.,pe oH 

ermonently water p 
,i,h 0 cloth. Coked-on^m^^ ^ 
ponge oH 'TO'ckW. breathes to 


JARMAN hond^wn moc in CORFAM, obout $20. 

For the store nearest you, coll any hour, ony day at no telephone chorge. 1800) 243-1890. 
In Connecticut, coli collect: 853-36C0 

"* V ' r: Olt. lor Dv ■ — ae* porom*iic 


Better things for better livirtg. through eiiemistry 


PEOPLE 


I'hc Fifth Dimeiftion, a five- mem- 
ber ri>:lc group, won a Gramm> 
Award last year with an out-of- 
sight air about a "beautiful bal- 
U>on.’‘ called Up. Up am! 

Last week while they were do- 
ing their thing at the Iowa Stale 
Fair, a publicity-seeking bal- 
loonist olfcred the Dimension a 
brief ascension, U really turned 
out to be their scene, as they 
upped, upped and awayed to 
beat the balloon man with his 
own bag. It seems that the title 
of the song had inspired them 
to become balksonists for real. 
Said Fifth Dimensioncr Flor- 
ence LaRuc: "When it became 
a hit. someone in the group won- 
dered out loud one day about 
what It really was like to go up 
m a balloon, and suddenly wc 
were all at this school in Con- 
necticut taking lessons. Now wc 
know what it's like." 

Interrupting his quest for 30 vic- 
tories. Detroit’s Denny Mcl-ain 
gave an organ recital in New 
York last week and discussed 
his choice of careers. "I never 
thought of baseball seriously." 
he says, "until the baseball peo- 
ple started coming around of- 
fering money. The organ people 
didn't. When I was a kid I used 
to come home from schcxil and 
practice the organ first, then go 
out and play baseball." One of 
his New York recital selections 
was Dnnt (jive Vp, the Tigers' 
theme song, he says. "If we do 
give up," he quipped, "they'll 
run Mayo (Smnhl and me out 
of town on the same horse." If 
McLain docs win 30 games he 
undoubtedly will add Meet .'/e 
m Sr. Louts to his repertoire next 
month- 

As winner of the Lady Hyng Tro- 
phy for sportsmanship the past 
two years, NFIL All-Star Center 
Stan Mikila is a man repelled 
by the more violent aspects of 
his sport, l.ast week Mikita was 


m character as he spoke out 
against a decidedly nonsporimg 
form of violence, the Soviet in- 
vasion of his C/echo\to\ak 
homeland. "It's a horrible 
shame," he said. "Those people 
just want to be left alone to gov- 
ern themselves." .Stan's mother 
and sister arc visiting him in the 
U.S- now. and he hopes to get 
an extension of their visas— on 
the reasonable expectation that 
It may not be easy to get out of 
Oechoslovakia again. 

• "Mr Insult" IS what they call 
Comedian Dun Kickles, and in 
his latest caper he lakes on Sug- 
ar Ray Robinson. Joe l.ouis and 
Rocky Graziano with as much 
impunity as a TV script affords. 
For a forthcoming segment of 
The Kraft .Music Hail, Rickies 
IS Dynamite Don. a promising 
fighter. Gra^iano jokes at the 
prospect, and Rickies replies, 
"Keep it up and I'll have Tony 
Zalc dump spaghclii and meat- 
balls all over your driveway." 

I Sugar joins them, and Dynamite 
I jabs him: "One more crack out 
of you and I'll erase the soul 
! brother sign otf your liquor-store 
window," Louis points out a 
punching hag, and Don snaps, 
"No kidding— I thought it was 
a football with a gland condi- 


tion. ... I always wanted to 
play the violin but mv mother 
wanted a boxer." Louis says of 
him. "He looks more like a 
cocker spaniel with a sprained 
mouth," and Rickies asks. "Is 
that from your book The IVit 
ariif Hist/oui of Joe Oh 

well, nobody gets hurt 

♦ Once our prettiest, swiftest 
skier. Jill Kinmunt broke her 
back in a skiing accident in 
1953. long before she could 
achieve her potential m the 
sport. Though almost complete- 
ly paralyzed, she went on to earn 
her college degree and teaching 
credentials, and this summer she 
sits smiling in a wheelchair, 
leaching reading without pay 
—to Indian children on a Bish- 
op. Calif, reservation. There, the 
Rev. Sidney H. Byrd compares 
her to his people. “She really 
had nothing." he says. “All the 
things she had against her she 
was able to beat by sheer de- 
termination and guts. She is able 
to show others that whatever 
/Ae/r handicap, they canachicvc." 

At 71. Novelist and former 
Sporiswnicr Paul Galileo now 
lives on the French Riviera and 
I lixiks 40, perhaps because, as a 
fencer, he has remained a vig- 






orous participant. '’I got my first 
taste of It." he said the other 
, day at Antibes, "when I was 
j rowing on the Columbia crew. 

' Wc used to train on row ing ma- 
I chines in the gym and, after 
'■ training, our coach, Jim Rice, 
used to say, 'O.K.. now run 20 
! laps.' One day I hid in the fenc- 
ing rwm while the 20 laps were 
being run. I got very interested 
in fencing. I still do three hours 
of it ev'cry week. No more foils 
or saber ihcy’re lew fast at my 
age. Fpce is slightly less stren- 
uous. You can bluff, fiddle 
around a bit. take a rest and 
Slay farther away from your op- 
ptvncnt. 1 can still beat kids of 
21. ' (iailico aimpares fencing 
to chess. "It's mental as well as 
physical." he says. "You're al- 
ways thinking three or four 
moves ahead, how to lead your 
opponent tmo a trap and how 
to stay out of his." A half cen- 
tury ago as captain of the Lions' 
crew, (Jallico weighed 19H. he's 
barely 10 pounds over that to- 
day . 
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SANDRA POST WAS AN EARLY SURPRtSE 


Snydered in 
Springfield 

The course was almost a washout, 
but the pro girls got their money 

I ong before it is dark or even cool 
^ enough for the o<inipah band to come 
onto the stand and play the requests, 
the action in Snyder Park is full and 
stAcel. C ars arc pulled into the shade to 
be Simoni/ed. picnic baskets arc undone, 
teeter-totters are given full play and over 
on the course the Ajas Auto Wrecker 
guys, dragging their wheel carts behind 
them, come home to the accompaniment 
of the b;00 bells from the Ohio Ma- 
sonic Home, Though the Wreckers stand 
last in .Snyder Parks Independent 
l eague, they are moving up on I'alstatT 
and Blat/ and may yet catch powerful, 
league-leading Dean's Movers. 

W 


Last weekend, however. Snyder Park 
was closed to public play, and the pur- 
suit of Dean's Movers had to wait upon 
another game in Spnnglield. Ohio, the 
Ladies' W'orld .Series of Golf, 

Springfield is an International Har- 
vester town. It IS proud to be the birth- 
place (1902) of the 4-H Clubs, and it is 
a place that evokes memories of Robert 
Preston marching down Main Street with 
Marian, the librarian, and 76 trombones. 
In it there is also a restaurant (hat just 
rL*cently removed lilet mignon from the 
menu because it would not sell. ''Well." 
said the owner, "we aren't Dayton." 

After three years of bi/arre happen- 
ings. anyone concerned with the Ladies' 
Professional (iolf Association image has 
to be wishing Springfield Htis Dayton 
or Cincinnati, or Prague, or anywhere. 
"W'e're here out of loyalty, or some- 
thing like that," said Lennie Wirt/, the 
LPGA tournament director. "Hut I don't 
know how long we'll be able to stay." 

The tournament, which matches the 
winners of the lop three women's tour- 
naments. plus the defending champion 
and two other leaders from the money 
list in a two-day .t6-holc set for S.15.(KK> 
in pri/c money, started three years ago 
in the red and has gone straight down 
from there into hard crimson. i Jriginally , 
It was sponsored by l.t local businessmen 
w ho. in ample consideratitm of their /cs- 
ty handling of the event, were called 
"Ihe Ircmblmg Ihirteen." They pub- 
lished a statement, ipsti post fuisio. to 
the effect that they had "lost" $I9.(K)<). 
Last year, after the tournament had been 
moved from the Springfield Country 
Club to Snyder Park the club s mem- 
bership did not appreciate sacrificing 
weekend .Scotch-foursome lirne the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce took over 
sponsorship and. with Shell Oil and Lin- 
ct'In-Mercury helping t«’ share the def- 
icits. managed to lose only S2.2(X). Shell 
and the I ratcrnal Order of Lagles 
("C'hampuin Aenc No. 397"' ) were aim- 
ing for minus S9.(XW this year. 

The problems arc that an anticipated 
tclcvison contract has never inateriali7ed, 
other large-business interests have 
shunned the tournament and so have 
people. The community has not exactly 
knocked itself out helping, either. Last 
Thursday afternoon found Wirt/ ham- 
mering out-of-bounds stakes, lining drop 
areas and searching for boundary ropes 
and scorecards all by himself. "Wc didn't 


even have ticket lakers the first year." 
he said, "but this is ridiculous." 

The course, itself, was doing nothing 
to save the day. Highway construction 
that had piled towering mounds of dirt 
along two fairways and had bucked up 
the water levels in the area left Snyder 
Park's IS holes in dreadful shape. Much 
ram during the last month and 7(X) 
pounds of lime poured out to mark all 
the poor spots helped further to turn 
the course into a Tooncrvillc Trap. 

To the contestants, even the money 
in this richest of all women's tourna- 
.mcnls lirst place is worth SIO.(XX) was 
becoming something of a bore. The field 
included four girls who had played in 
the W'orld Scries each year Mickey 
Wright and Sandra Haynie from the 
money list, defending champion Kathy 
Whitworth and Canadian < ffJcn winner 
Carol Mann and the two surprise win- 
ners of the tour s big events, Susie Ker- 
ning. the Women's ( >pcn champion, and 
Sandra Post, the rookie who won the 
t.P<.iA Championship. 

"It's still a whole new experience play- 
ing for all that money," said Miss Mann, 
who has won seven tournaments and 
leads the I PGA this year in earnings. 
"But those of us w ho've been here each 
lime are conditioned now, It takes a men- 
tal adjusimeni and. when wc get ad- 
justed, it's not so fascinating anymore." 

"I think we've pul so much prestige 
into the World Scries." said Sandra Hay- 
nic. "that we think more about playing 
and winning than about the money. It 
divcsn't awe us the way it used to." 

For Mickey Wright, even the winning 
no longer seemed especially important. 
Deliberately forfeiting her preeminent 
position in women's golf as her inter- 
ests have expanded into other areas, she 
has been ctimpeting infrequently for the 
past couple of years. She has found do- 
mestic tranquillity around her new house 
in Dallas, where she raises periwinkles 
in the courtyard. "I know it's wrong to 
be doing something you're not all gung- 
ho and excited about, but that's the way 
it is." she said at Springfield. "My feel- 
ing here is just that the S.3.(XX) for sixth 
place isn't bad pay for a week's wtirk. 
Thai's a horribly unproductive attitude, 
but I have so little drive left to push my- 
self at all. f'vcn my swing has become 
strange and unfamiliar. My feelings here 
are just a culmination of my altitude 
on the tour." 




Of all ihc pardcipants. probably the 
most surprising was 20-ycar-old Sandra 
I’osl. A sprightly redhead from Canada 
who learned the game from her father 
at home in Oakville. Ont. and on their 
yearly vacations in Florida. Miss Post 
joined the tour just last March, Four 
months later she was LPGA champion 
when she beat Miss Whitworth in an 18- 
hole playoff by seven sirokes. 

"l was lucky." she says. "You have 
to be lucky to shoot a 68 and chip in 
twice 1 knocked in one blind shot from 
the other side of a hill, 50 yards away ." 

"Post-O never gets tense about any- 
thing," said her roommate on tour, Re- 
nee Powell, who drove down from her 
home in East Canton. Ohio to watch the 
tournament. "She won't choke up here." 

Indeed. Miss Post won most of the 
Springfield hearts available when she 
took an early lead in the first round 
with a birdie on the 2nd hole. Playing 
with Whitworth and Haynic, she re- 
mained one under par until she bogeyed 
the 9th and then fell back of Miss Whit- 
worth, who was three under. 

At that point it appeared as if the three- 
somes were playing two separate tour- 
naments. Up ahead of the leaders. Miss 
Mann had run into three straight bo- 
geys and Miss Wright had an eight on 
No. 4, after hitting out of bounds. She 
never did recover, ending the day with 
a 78. "She looks like she just doesn't 
care," said one onlooker. Others 
agreed. Miss Mann made a furious 
charge at the end of the day by fin- 
ishing birdie, birdie, eagle for a two- 
under par 70. Kathy Whitworth led with 
69. and Sandra Haynic came in at even 
par 72. The two newcomers, Posl-O and 
Susie Berning. both finished with 73s. 

"1 like my position," Miss Mann said, 
while practicing her chipping and pull- 
ing for an hour after everybody else 
had gone home. "1 get to play offense 
now, and Kathy’s on the defensive, I 
play better that way." 

The next day Miss Mann passed Miss 
Whitworth early, but she bogeyed 10 
when her lee shot went under a tree 
and 13 when she hit into the sand. .Mi.ss 
Whitworth, meanwhile, birdicd 10. II 
and ! 3. and that was the tournament as 
she finished four strokes in the lead w ith 
a 138 total- The winner’s victory check 
was presented by Mayor Betty Brunk. 
In Springfield, you see. winners and may- 
ors are ladies. end 
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YOUR FUTURE 
OEPENOS ON YOUR 
DECISIUN 


You know your candidates. But what about life insurance? 
Are you sure that your future is as secure as it should be? 
What about your family . . . would they be able 
to continue the way of life they have now if suddenly you 
were removed from the picture? 

Makes you stop and think, doesn't it? 

You can choose a new candidate every few years. If a man 
doesn't do the right kind of a job, he can be replaced. 

But with your life it's different You have only one future 
to prepare for . . . one chance to provide your 
loved ones with the future they deserve. 

Your decision is important. It has to be the right one. 

Your nearby Kansas City Life insurance Agent has the answers. 
Why not call him now? 

He’s concerned about the future too . . . your future! 



HOCKEY Mark Mufvoy 


Bobby stakes an Orr claim for everybody 


He is only 20, but sensational Boston Bruin Defenseman Bobby Orr, backed by an astute Ontario attorney, has 
turned the hidebound National Hockey League inside out. Even old stars are making a decent living wage 


W hen the Boston Bruins finally de- 
nied a fortnight ago that their wun- 
derkind defenseman Bobby Orr had 
signed a three-year contract for S400.- 
000, they spoke exactly one week and 
approximately SI million too late. The 
true figure w as more in the neighborhood 
of 5200,000 but the Bruins, a notoriously 
frugal organization, were so flattered by 
their suddenly acquired big-spender im- 
age that they stood mutely as the false 
5400,000 figure circulated through the 



hockey provinces. Players from A1 Ar- 
bour to Larry Zcidcl read the report 
and immediately reassessed their own 
salary demands. “I beat them all to it." 
said Phil Esposito, one of Orr's Bos- 
ton teammates. "I knew what Bobby 
was going to get all the time, so I went 
in before him and told them to give me 
my figure or else. They gave it to me." 

Even though Bobby Orr is getting only 
about half of what had been rumored, 
the fact that he is getting that much is a 
coup both for him and for a Toronto law- 
yer named Alan Eaglcson, who is the 
Mark McCormack (and the Marvin Mil- 
ler) of hockey. Until Orr turned pro- 
fessional w ith the Bruins two years ago. 
hockey salaries were, with very few ex- 
ceptions. almost at welfare levels. After 
all. as Henri Richard of the Montreal 
Canadiens said the other day. ‘‘.Most 
of us players don't have too much ed- 
ucation because we had to quit school 
to play hockey. When we went into the 
office to sign our contracts the club had 
lawyers and accountants evcrywhcrc-- 
and we had only ourselves. We were 
never prepared for any of these busi- 
ness deals." 

This situation began to change in the 
summer of 1966 when Orr agreed to per- 
mit Eaglcson to negotiate his first con- 
tract with the Bruins. Management cus- 
tomarily offered its best amateurs a 
bonus -usually something like tw o shiny 
suits and an oversized ircnchcoat —to 
sign a minimum-salary contract- Thus 
It was with certain astonishn'teiii that 
the penurious Boston organization, 
which never before had negotiated with 
a lawyer-agent, found its original con- 
tract terms being calmly rejected by Ea- 
glcson. What made matters worse was 
that Boston was in a bind of its own mak- 
ing. The Bruins had not made the play- 
offs in eight years, and while sellout 
crowds of 13.909 continued to till Bos- 
ton Garden, management already had 


promised the faithful that relief was on 
the way. Its chosen instrument was an 18- 
ycar-old named Bobby Orr who would 
singlchandedly skate the Bruins into the 
Stanley Cup playoffs. Consequently, the 
Bruins were forced to alter their po- 
sition at the bargaining table and they 
signed Orr to a two-year contract for 
some 575,000. 

When reports of this agreement in- 
filtrated the NHL a number of other 
players got in touch with Eaglcson. and 
soon the antiquated structure of finan- 
cial relations between management and 
labor began to crack. Eaglcson pushed 
the demolition by helping to organize a 
Players’ Association. 

Ten years earlier a group of veterans, 
including Ted Lindsay of the Detroit 
Red Wings and Tod Sloan of the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs, had attempted to 
start an association of their own. but 
when the owners heard of it they ban- 
ished the insurrectionists to the Chicago 
Black Hawks. That meant no playoff 
money, since the Haw-ks were always in 
last place during the 1950s. 

In the year just past the new Play- 
ers' Association, with Norm Ullman 
as president and Eaglcson as executive 
director and legal counsel, has won sev- 
eral major concessions from manage- 
ment. The minimum salary limit now 
is 510.000 up from 57,500; and the 
median salary is almost 518,{XX)— up 
about S3.5(X) from two years ago. The 
players also receive more meal money 
on the road, and they arc paid for play- 
ing in exhibition games. There is a 
major medical plan new to hockey 
and the players are now trying to mod- 
ernize their pension plan. 

"Wc got our idea from the Team- 
sters." said Eaglcson. "We just realized 
the only way wc could show strength 
was to join together." 

This summer, when the time came 
for Orr and Eaglcson to negotiate a 
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new. contract uith the Bruins, both 
were ready. Orr. of course, had the cre- 
dentials. In his first season he was 
voted Rookie of the Year and made 
the league's second All-Star team dur- 
ing the Iasi half of the sca.son. The Bru- 
ms, though, did not make the playoffs. 
They simply had a bad team. Last 
year tirr was benched because of in- 
juries for 2K games. He had three 
knee operations in the last year. He 
broke his nose several times, fractured 
his collarbone and separated his shoul- 
der. Still, he was voted the Norris Tro- 
phy as the best defenseman and was 
selected lo the first .Ml-Star team. And 
this lime the Bruins after nine >cars 
made the Stanley C up playoffs. 

"Bobby proved in just two sears that 
he is now the greatest player in the Bru- 
ins' history,*’ said Hagleson. "The ne- 
gotiations were long hut fairly easy. The 
Bruins knew sshat Bobby was worth, 
and they were quite reasonable." .\ftcr 
three days at the bargaining table nrr 
and hagle.son agreed to terms with Bos- 
ton. The S2(K).CXX) that ( >rr is to get will 
be spread out over the next three years. 

While Boston I'wner W. W. Adams 
{some critics claim the W. W , stands for 
Why Win?) basked in his new reputation 
as a kind of free-spending Tom Yaw- 
key on ice. hockey players everywhere 
paused to reappraise their own contracts. 

Said Ciordic Howe when he read the 
llrst erroneous reports about a S400.(KX) 
contract. "I don't think he's actually get- 
ting all that kind of money. Still, the 
had thing about those figures is (hat the 
wives all get talking and pretty soon 
you're back in there with the general 
manager talking about rewrites. Don't 
kid yourself: a lot of guys will have clip- 
pings of < *rr‘s contract when they talk 
to the boss this year. I'm going lo men- 
tion It. I'm in the second year of a two- 
>car contract now. but I think my con- 
tract IS rcnegotiable. We play more 
games and the prices arc going up. 1 
still go in there by myself. I'm too far 
along 10 have a guy like Hagleson ne- 
gotiating for me. But if he had been 
around when I was 20. Td have made a 
lot more money in my career" 

Kd Westfall, a Bruin utility man. said. 
"I think Tm half as good as Bobby 


( )rr. Maybe 1 can get half as much mon- 
ey." Wayne Maki, an obscure Chicago 
forward who was working with Orr this 
summer at a hockey clinic in Saiilt Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, said. "1 hope Bobby 
gels one million a year. Every ten thou- 
sand more he gets means another thou- 
sand or two for the rest of us. It's going 
to cost the owners money. " 

C onfronted with talk like this, the Bru- 
ins reluctantly began lo set matters in a 
more proper perspective. But the trou- 
ble had already begun. .Said Henri Ri- 
chard, "I don't care if the story was 
wrong. It should help us all. I don't see 
why we don't get paid as much as the 
baseball and football players anyway. 
I'm almost through, but I wish I'd had 
somchody like Eagicson to talk for me 
when 1 broke Into the league." 

Meanw hilc, ' 'rr is unperturbed by the 
commotion he has caused. He skated 
two weeks ago for the first time since 
his most recent knee operation and man- 
aged to laugh when Esposito, hts Bos- 
ton teammate, called him Money Bags. 
"I never said what I signed for, and I 
don't think it's right for anybody to write 
what they think I signed for," he said, 
resting against the sideboards of the rink 
he was playing in. "I don't know or 
even want to know how much writers 
make; I don't know why they should 
know what I make. 

"I just know that I wasn't making 
any money at ail two years ago oh, I 
was clearing about SlOa week after pay- 
ing my expenses while playing amateur 
hockey in «‘shawa and now .Alan Ea- 
gleson has made me a lot of money. 

"They all wrote about endorsements 
and life insurance and education. They 
said all those things were in my con- 
tract. Well, they weren't. .Sure. I'd like 
to finish high school, and I'll probably 
do n this year in Boston. But all I ever 
really want to do is play hockey I don't 
care about anything else. " 

Now that ' *rr has signed his contracl. 
there are reports from Chicago that Bob- 
by Hull and .Stan Mikita each will try 
lo pry SIOO.OOO from the Black Hawks 
this year. Howe will ask for more mon- 
ey. too. It is certain that there will be a 
number of holdouts in Toronto, where 
Punch Imlach clutches at purse strings. 


And in Montreal, where the managcmciu 
has always told its players that playoff 
bonus money was a form of pay raise, 
there are rumblings about high salary 
demands and possible holdouts. 

Recently an NHL official walked over 
to I'aglcson at a league meeting and 
asked. "You're Alan F-agleson. aren't 
you?" 

"'tes. I'm Man Eagicson." the law- 
yer answered. 

"Well, you're not very well liked, you 
know." the official said. 

"•\nd who told you that?” I'aglcson 
asked, 

■■■>h. a couple of the owners." the 
man said. 

"Hmnim. I tell you what," Eagicson 
said. "You just let me know when the 
players don't like me. (LK.?" end 
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What instrument do you play? 

How about the typewriter’ 

It s just as much an instrument as the accordion, guitar or piano 
The typewriter types your words where you can see how they look and sound 
Where you can change, cut and compose a thought with fewer and better words 
whether you re writing a letter, a paper or catching up on your work 

Like any instrument, the greater the range of your typewriter, the freer you are 
to work with it and enjoy it 

The Hermes 3000 is all the typewriter you'll ever need Us a portable, but its 
hardly the usual portable It costs $129 50 It's more machine than you think of a 
portable as bemg 

The 3000's keyboard looks and acts like the kind you see on office machines 
With figure one's, half-spacmg and a central panel of service keys Its unique 
Flying Margins* Hag you down before you break a word m the wrong place 

For all Its sophistication, the Hermes 3000 is one of the easiest typewriters to 
lea>n on and use Once you've got it down, you can always pick it up 

For literature on the Hermes 3000 and the name of the Hermes dealer m your 
area, write Paillard Incorporated. 1900 Lower Road, Lmden. New Jersey 07036 

HERMES A division of Paillard Incorporated, makers of Bolex movie cameras 


HORSE RACING / Whitney Tower 


Surprise: 
Phipps loses 
a Hopeful 


His own inside position and Ycaza's 
ride on Top Knight beat Reviewer 

As the name implies, the Hopeful is a 
race for maturing l-ycar-olds with 
classic aspirations. I'or the first time the 
youngsters, many of them still very green, 
arc asked to go 6‘/i furlongs in good com- 
pany. and those who acquit themselves 
well on the last days of Saratoga's Au- 
gust meeting arc usually conceded ex- 
cellent chances in the juvenile champi- 
onships later in the year; very often, 
they do well as 3-\car-olds- Hopeful win- 
ners include Nashua. Needles, Hail to 
Reason. Jaipur. Bold Lad, Buckpasser 
and Bold Hour. Over the years 1 2 Hope- 
ful winners have developed into classic 
competitors that have won the milc-and- 
a-half Belmont Stakes. 

But it was not the Mth Hopeful alone 
that drew 24.1128 fans to handsome Sar- 
atoga last week. The closing-day crowd 
of this record-breaking season (both at- 
tendance and wagering were up) was 
treated to one of the finest programs in 
years a nine-race card with not a sin- 
gle claiming race in the bunch. An added 
bonus came in the form of a surprise: 
the solid beating administered in the 
Hopeful to Ogden Phipps's hitherto un- 
defeated Reviewer, a 3-lo-5 favorite, by 
Steven B Wilson’s 5-to-2 shot, Top 
Knight. 

NV’heatle>-f’hipps colts had won three 
of the last four runnings of the Hopeful 
before last Saturday, and Reviewer (a 
bay coll by Bold Ruler out of the Hasty 
Road marc Broadway) certainly seemed 
to have the same prospects as any of 
his three predecessors — Bold Lad, Buck- 
passer or What A Pleasure, His record 
was four for four, and that included 
easy victories in the Sapling at Mon- 



moulh Park and the Saratoga Special, 
both run at six furlongs. Second-choice 
Top Knight, a big Florida-bred chestnut 
son of V'ertex and a Summer Tan marc 
named Ran-Tan. hadn't done too bad- 
ly. htmsclf. He had vxon Oao of five starts 
and had placed in tvko others. A poor 
start in the Sapling eliminated him from 
serious contention, and he finished sixth. 
In the I remont. at 5Vi furlongs, he was 
only a diminishing nose behind the w in- 
ner. Grccntrec's Buck Run. 

But if Top Knight came to Saratoga 
ready to run, it would be premature, 
nonetheless, to consider this colt even 
the pro-tern champion as a result of his 
first stakes victory. I, for one, will have 
to sec him beat Reviewer again at the 
same distance before thinking of him in 
terms of a classic career. It is likely that 
the extra half furlong did not stop Re- 
viewer so much as racing luck. Both 
the draw and the way the race was run 
gave advantages to Top Knight. 

Reviewer got the inside post when C. 
V. Whitney's True North was scratched. 
Top Knight was on the outside in the 1 1- 
hoTsc field. From vfierc. iockey Manwcl 
Yca/a could maneuver to his liking at 
the break, and he settled quickly mio 
fourth spot, out of trouble and in per- 
fect position to track the leaders and 
make his move at the most propitious 
iimmcnt- On the inside. Ji>cke) John 
Rot/, suhslituling on Re\ icwer for Brau- 
lio Bac/a. who had gone to Chicago's 
Arlingtt>n Park to ride Dr. Fager. was 
in no position to call his o\sn shots. 
JtK'ks on inside horses seldom are. 

Reviewer likes to do his early run- 
ning olf the pace but well within sink- 
ing distance. In the Hopeful, when he 
scrambled out of the gate last of the 1 1 
colts. Rot/ had to make a quick strat- 
egy decision either to slav hack and 
save ground on the inside and hope to 
get through or around later on, or to 
gun his colt and get up with the pace. 
"I wanted to lay hack, but couldn't real- 
ly. " Rot/ said later. "I fell 1 had to go 
a hit to maintain a position, and in do- 
ing so I used him more than we had in- 
tended." While Pres ailing shot to a quick 
lead. Rot/ saved the rail position and 
put Reviewer just half a length off the 
pace until thes left the half-mile pole. 
Then he took over and quickly opened 
up a one-length lead. >'ca/a could see 
all this from his handy outside posi- 
tion. and. even though he was carried 
slightly wide on the final turn by Bush- 


ido, he had clear sailing on the run home. 
He hit Top Knight at the ’isths pole 
and then switched his whip to the left 
hand at the eighth pole, but by then he 
had measured his chief rival and there 
wasn’t much of a contest. In the final 
t6th. Top Knight drew off to win by l^/i 
lengths in the very good lime of 1 : 1 6, Re 
viewer had four lengths on long shot 
Bushido, who in turn was Wi lengths in 
front of Hey Cnxid Lookin. 

■'It's too soon to tell how good Top 
Knight really is.” said a happy 'I'ca/a 
afterward, "but his action and his dis- 
position arcju.st about perfect." As for 
Reviewer. Rot/ said, only half glumly. 


tation on the line in this week’s l-utur- 
ity Trial, a prep for the rich Arlingion- 
Washington Futurity on September 7. 

It would, of course, be nothing new 
for Wheatlcv-Phipps to come up with 
another 2-ycar-old champion. ‘‘I ast 
year." says Ogden Phipps, "we had. in 
Vitriolic, the best of a had lot. T'his year 
the lot may be good." This year. too. 
one has the impression that some of the 
better 2-ycar-olds have yet to be seen 
on their true fonn. It appears that some 
horsemen are being more cautious than 
usual with their young stock; not. for 
example, racing them either too early 
or too often. One explanation may he 



TURNING INTO THE STRETCH, YCAZA HAS TOP KNIGHT OUTSIDE AND REACT TO MOVE 


">'ou never like to get beaten on an un- 
defeated vxlds-on favorite in a big stakes 
race, but 1 believe that even in defeat 
this coll ran H big race a very big race." 

Top Knight and Reviewer, in all like- 
lihood. will have another go at each other 
'again at 6‘/^ furlongs) in the Futurity 
at Belmont Park on September 2lsl. and 
it should he a race worth seeing. It also 
should attract some classic hopefuls w ho, 
for one reason or another, did not get 
to Saratoga's race. Naturally, at least 
one of them belongs to the Phippses. 
He is King Fmperor, the property of 
Mrs. Henry Carnegie Phipps's Wheatley 
-Stable. .Another Bold Ruler colt, he won 
the Sanford at .Saratoga to run his un- 
beaten streak to three, then was shipped 
off to Arlington Park to pul his repu- 


ihat the market indicates racing animals 
arc worth more today than ever. When 
sales prices went up to record highs this 
year, the value of homebreds went up 
proportionately . .And if horses arc worth 
more, it stands to reason that owners 
are going to he more careful in han- 
dling them. 

Next year at Saratoga. incKlcnially, 
all 2-ycar-iild races leading up to the 
Hopeful will be at six furlongs instead 
of the customary 5'/2. Not only will this 
eliminate much of the unnecessary 
crovsding that iKCurs right after the break 
midway up the backstretch. but it should 
provide horsemen with an earlier no- 
tion as to which memhers of their stock 
arc serious candidates for the lale-fall 
disiancc mces and the year ahead end 
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TENNIS ! 

/ 


Peter Carry 


Tiny Bob tiptoes through the amateurs 

Much of the excitement at an otherwise dreary tournament was furnished by Bob Lutz, whose nickname 
derives from his singing— not his tennis. In the clutch, though, he had to yield to imperturbable Arthur Ashe 


T he l.ongNNOod Cricket Club in Chest- 
nut Hill. Mass . which has given U S, 
tennis so many of its grand traditions 
and has been the site for the national dou- 
bles championship for the last 50 years, 
may end up sadly if inevitably being 
remembered best as the place where big- 
time amateur tennis died in August l%8 
The trouble for Longwood started this 
spring w hen the U mted States I aw n Ten- 
nis Association sanctioned open tennis 
f orest Hills, the traditional sue ol the 
national singles championships, was des- 
ignated as host of the U S. Open tour- 
nament. and the amateur singles were 
awarded to Longwood. This seemed a 



fine idea 10 days of lop competition 
leading to national titles in both singles 
and doubles and played at the coun- 
try's oldest club Instead, l.ongwood 
found Itself with a white elephant lour- 
nament. w hich, during the course of play 
last week, showed symptoms of drifting 
swiftly into the limbo of a routine stop 
on the Bastern summer tour. Two 
groups, the best of the amateur players 
and the USLl'A. are capable of provid- 
ing the resuscitation the tournament 
needs, but ncuher seems likely to give 
It. During the first weekend at Long- 
wikhJ there were five competing events - 
four regular USLTA tournaments, 
including one which was approved «/- 
ft-r the decision for open tennis, and the 
Davis Cup tic w ith Spam. This left l.ong- 
wood short of players, many of them 
good attractions, for that weekend. More 
important, the tight schedule robbed 
Longwood of much of the prestige it 
could have inherited from the old Lor- 
cst Hill-s tournament, the dales for which 
were always assiduously protected by the 
USLTA 

Ironing out the details of the new open 
system has made it a hcciic year for the 
USLTA. Its president. Robert Kcllchcr. 
excused the undermining of the Nation- 
als by saying. “Wc'vc been fouled up 
all summer." B> the time the l%9 cal- 
endar is drawn up, the association should 
not be m that condition anymore, but 
Kclleher did not offer any definite help 
for Longwood in the future. 

tven if the USLTA does help with bel- 
ter scheduling, the tournament w-ill still 
be in trouble, because many of the best 
amateur players arc already disenchant- 
ed w ith the idea of playing in closed tour- 
naments. Manolo Santana of Spain and 
Tom Okker of Holland, two of the top 
foreign non-professionals, and Nancy 
Richey and Peaches Barlkowicr., two of 
the best American women amateurs, did 
not even appear at Longwood. Neither 
did the four best Australian pfayers, 
who were competing in Europe but will 


be on hand for the Open next week. 

Among those who did show up, there 
wa.s a widespread feeling that the tour- 
nament was a comedown from the Eor- 
cst Hills of years past. Clark Gracbncr. 
U.S. Davis Cupper and second seed at 
Longwood, said, '1 didn't really want 
to come here and play this tournament. 
Sure, I'd like to win the Nationals, but 
I want to win the Davis Cup and the 
Open more. Now it's just another tour- 
nament on the circuit, with a little big- 
ger pri/c." 

That aliiludc showed in Graebner’s 
play. After being knocked out in the 
semifinals m straight sets, he .said, "I 
wa.s lethargic out there. I have a don’t- 
care attitude this week, and 1 think a 
lot of other players have it, too." 

Even Bob l.utz and Ccci Martinez, 
the two surprise players at Longwotvd 
who should have been immensely pleased 
by their performances, felt a little cheat- 
ed. Miss Martinez, a psychology major 
at San Francisco State College who did 
not lake up tennis seriously until she 
was all of 17. hustled her way into the 
semifinals before losing to the eventual 
women's lillist. Margaret Smith Court. 
The pretty, dark-haired 2 1 -year-old. who 
has been playing much better since she 
started reading a book on Cicstall ther- 
apy a few weeks ago. explained. "This 
is by far the best I've ever done in a big 
tournament and I’m very happy, but 
somehow it just doesn’t seem like the Na- 
tionals. Maybe if I finish reading that 
book I’ll figure out how to do even bet- 
ter at Forest Hills, which would really 
seem like something." 

l.utz came to Longwood unsceded but 
dominated the tournament (some other 
players wryly charged that the LCC on 
the ball boys’ jerseys stood for the Lutz 
Cricket Club). Just before he and Stan 
Smith won the doubles championship. 
Lutz said: "This has been a great week 
for me but it Just hasn't hit me like it 
would have at forest Hills." Even if 
this was not the Nationals of the pre- 


open days. Luo still had plenty to be 
proud of. He and Smith came to Long- 
wi>od unhappy that l>avis Cup Captain 
Donald Dell had not used them as the 
U.S. team in the tie 'Ailh Spain. Seeded 
tiist. the Californians did not lose a set 
in their live matches on the way to the 
championship, which made them the first 
pair ever to win national titles on all 
four surfaces. 

I lit/ was hardly less efficient in his 
startling singles performance, only going 
more than three sets twice. He upset 
the No, 4 domestic seed. Cliff Richey; 
the No. I foreign seed. Boh Hewitt of 
South Africa; and (iraebner, on suc- 
cessive days, before losing to Ashe in 
the finals. He did it all with a scram- 
bling style, lunging frantically back and 
forth along the baseline and spending a 
few moments of each match soiling his 
whiles as he slid across the grass, Lut/'s 
exciting play almost disguised u fast- 
maturing, solid game based on deep, ac- 
curate returns, exceptionally fast reflexes 
at the net and a reliable serve which 
dives not look spectacular but went un- 
broken in the semis of both the singles 
and doubles and the doubles finals. 

He credited much of his success at 
I-ongwood to a rigorous conditioning 
program set up by Davis ( up Coach 
Dennis Ralston and to his aluminum 
racket, which he feels gives him extra 
power. ’' I here’s less surface on my rack- 
et and that lets me swing it harder with 
less effort because there isn’t as much 
resistance." he said. "I hat’s true even 
though It’s actually a little heavier than 
ni> old wood racket." 

I III/, shorter than Ashe and (iraehiicr 
and the youngest member of the Davis 
( up team, is called Tiny Bob, The nick- 
name really caught on after he led his 
icummalcs in a full falsetto rendition of 
Tip lof Thru rlw Tulips With Mr. He has 
not yet let his hair grow long enough to 
match Tiny Tim’s, but he docs wear a 
nu>d. sidehiirned style that a barber back 
home in I os Angeles trims with a razor 
for "I just son of let my side- 

burns grow out and the people who run 
the I >avis Cup team didn’t say anything, 
so 1 guess they're O.K., ' he said. Then 
he admitted he was eagerly awaiting the 
imminent arrival of the cup team’s new 
Nehru jackets. At l orest Hills the am- 
ateurs will need more than Nehrus. side- 
burns and aluminum rackets to cope w ith 
the likes of Laver. Rosewail and New- 
cornbe. end 



We make a lot of super 8 KOPAK InstaMATIC Movie Cameras. All 
drop-in loading, no w'inding, uninterrupted shooting. But one’s got 
to do the most for you. This one— the brand-new KODAK InstaMATIC 
M9 Movie Camera! 

It gives you a broad zoom range — 5 to 1— to take you from wide 
scene to dramatic telephoto close-up, either manually or automatically 
by power zoom. And four shooting speeds — Irom 12 to 32 frames 
per second, for smooth slow motion, snappy fast action. 

And through-the-lens viewing with visible zone-focus indicator 
for easier focusing, as well as sports finder for fast action.Through- 
the-lens CdS automatic exposure control, too. for extra-precise 
exposure. And provision for both remote control and single frame 
exposure. Built-in battery check, too. 

All this and a super-sharp focUsing//i.8 lens! 

Get tile most for your money. The new KODAK In.STAMATIC M 9 
Movie Camera in handsome wood-grain vinyl finish, less than 51230, 
at your Kodak dealers. P”” subject to change without notice. 

Kodak Imtcnmitk M9 
Movie Qinura 
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BOOnDOCH ronUnufd 


llin^m.ins Dome is the highest point in the Circat 
Smoky Mountains National Park and a sightseeing piece 
lie resistance of the place, as Old Faithful is in Yellow- 
stone or the Gator B«)ardwa[k is in the Everglades. To fa- 
cilitate use of the top of this 6,642-foot mountain, the 
National Park Siervice has built seven miles of highway up 
the shoulder of Clingmans. The road terminates m a large 
shopping-cenicr-type parking lot. From there, continuing 
up the mountain, is half u mile of macadamized walk that 
winds to the summit of C lingmans Dome and ends at the 
base of an incredible frcc-form lookout tower. This tower 
and its approach, which appears to have been squeezed 
out of an enormous toothpaste tube loaded with tacky 
cement, must surely rate well up on any list of the 10 ug- 
liest creations of man. Nevertheless, presumably because 
the mountain and the tower are there, a good many of the 
(I'/i million people who visit the park each year do the Cling- 
mans Dome bit. On good days 20,000 or so of them may 
try to do it, often at the same time. Last Labtir Day was a 
good day. On the highway leading up the mountain, the 
traffic was bumper to bumper. In the parking lot mo- 
torists circled warily and charged each other like stags in 
rut for about-to-be-vacated parking spaces. On the black- 
top footpath the pedestrians walked knee to fanny. 

Right where the paved path to the toothpaste tower 
leaves the parking lot there is a plainly marked trail that 
leads down the shoulder of the mountain toward Andrews 
Bald. On this Labor Day Saturday, after having dutifully 
climbed to the tower, my wife, two boys and I decided to 
walk to Andrews Bald, a round trip of four miles. 

The trail to Andrews Bald has been cleared by the Park 
Service and. though you are walking more than a mile 
above sea level, the ascents and descents arc gentle, For 
the first mile or so the trail passes through a dense, mos- 
sy, grecn-on-green spruce forest. Then the woods open up 
and eventually you come to Andrews Bald. Balds arc phe- 
nomena peculiar to the Southern mountains; open mead- 
ows on the high ridges that mysteriously remain free of 
trees and brush and that give one, or at least give me, a 
sense of Boating free in the midst of the mountains. Like 
nearly everyone else these days, I am familiar with the 
phrase •’blowing your mind," 1 suspect that the chemi- 
cally induced experience referred to may come close to 
approximating the sensation available on a bald. You gel 
the feeling that you arc coming apart in a nice, euphoric- 
way. that your substance is being diffused, being mingled 
with the mountains, grass and thin air. 

On Andrews Bald we entertained ourselves in this fash- 
ion for a time, and the fact that we were in the busiest na- 
tional park in the country on I.abor Day and only two 
miles from the toothpaste tower neither inhibited nor de- 
tracted from our psychedelic pleasure. On Andrews Bald 
there was no noxious garbage or debris to hang us up, no 
mangled flora or persecuted wildlife, no footprints, no 


people. In fact, during the entire four-mile walk we met 
only one other person, a 12-ycar-old hoy who had begged 
leave from his parents to take the trail. When we met him 
he was running back toward the parking lot in something 
of a panic. Having stayed a good while on Andrews Bald, 
he was certain he was going to catch it from his mother 
for "messing around in the woods." 

Meanwhile, back on the toothpaste trail things had been 
much different, according to our spies The spies were our 
prepubcscenl daughters, who had been left behind be- 
cause 1 .' they hoped to see a tourist die of a heart attack 
while try ing to scale toothpaste peak, and 2) because 1 want- 
ed them to count how many visitors climbed the trail. 
They reported that the citi/enry had shulTlcd up the side- 
walk tlirtiugh drifts of Polaroid film wrappers at the rate 
of 612 bodies an htiur and that, disappoin'ingly for them, 
there had been no fatalities. 

The point. I think, of this vignette. Labor Day y^ eek.^•tul 
in the (.'neat Smokies, is that it bears on that always fas- 
cinating subject. Illusion and Reality (National Parks Di- 
vision). The illusion is that our national parks are ob- 
scenely. wastcfully, stupidly overcrowded rural slums, that 
not many such places as Andrews Bald are to be found in 
the park system, and hardly any on a Lab«.ir Day Sat- 
urday. This notion is assiduously, faithfully and bitterly 
promoted by that cartel of wilderness, outdoors, ain't- 
nature-grand organizations and individuals who collectively 
may be called the boondock lobby. According to the lob- 
by. the national parks are surely and not so slow-ly being 
loused up by the 135 million people a year who visit 
them. Thc.se millions, say the boondockers. seldom gel 
very far away from their automobiles and are insensible 
to the real purpose of a national park, which is to provide 
the citizenry with a place in which the "unspoiled natural 
esthetic" may be sought out and enjoyed. 

All of which, or about 95'^ i of which, strikes me as 
being sheer illusion- The Great Smokies, the park in point, 
occupies approximately half a million boondocky acres. It 
is true that 5''l of these acres, which are developed with 
roads, trailer stables, rustic johns, etc., arc very crowded. 
They are crowded because this 5'^'J of the land attracts vir- 
tually all the 6*/^ million people who visit the park. How- 
ever, the rest of the park, like the trail to Andrews Bald, 
is never, or seldom, used. Evidence supporting this icon- 
oclastic conclusion docs not have to rest solely on a two- 
hour Saturday afternoon walk from the Clingmans Dome 
parking lot to Andrews Bald. For example, on that par- 
ticular holiday weekend I35.0(X) visitors were logged 
through the park entrances. Of these, only 130 parlies 
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Aliraciions aiul JhiniClioni nf the park area on a holiilay neekenil 
inc/iiile traflicking in Ini/ian handicrafts, the dubious pastime of so- 
cializing with bears and the chance to gather beneath a totem pole. 
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asked for campfire permits, freely given documents that 
signify the intention of the holders to leave the highway 
complex for at least one night and become what the Park 
Scrsice calls backcountry campers. Or to expand the sta- 
tistics a bit, of the 6V4 million who came to the park last 
year, only one-third of one percent used the boondocks 
for backcountry camping. This is the general situation 
throughout the national park system. 

As it happens, I am personally a boondtKkist born-and- 
bred, and so prior to Labor Day all my experience with 
the parks had involved the backcountry — the unused, 
illusionary 95' . For example, a year previous when 1 had 
been in the Great Smokies. I had come as a backpacker, 
crossing the park on the Appalachian Trail while walking 
the 2,050 Gcorgia-to-Mainc miles of this footpath. I pa.sscd 
through in May when the painted irilliums were in bloom 
on I'hundcrhead Mountain and gravid docs were grazing 
on Silers Bald. During the four days and 60 miles of walk- 
ing in the park, I met only II people. All of which -the 
trilliums, expectant docs. II people — suited me just fine. 
However, 1 left puzzled, since even a boondockist can fig- 
ure out that 2J/4 people a day do not add up to 6Vi million 
a year. The notion occurred that sometime I should get 
out of the illusionary backcountry and go down to the 
roads where the people, action and reality of the park ap- 
parently were to be found. That is one reason why on 
Labor Day weekend my family and I arrived at the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in Rosalind Russell's 
dressing room. 

It could 1^ argued that going any place in a movie 
queen's boudoir is not a gtxxl way to investigate reality. 
However, with all returns in. I think we made the right 
decision. Just as w alking 2.0(W miles is a sort of super boon- 
d(x;k illusion, so touring in Roz's dressing room is the 
super reality of national park use. 

To end the suspense, what we came to the park in and 
lived in while there was an enormous, elegant, completely 
absurd 4t/i-ton vehicle called a Cortez Motor Home, one 
of 500 or so similar machines made each year by the 
Clark F.quipmcnt Company of Battle Creek. Mich. Ours 
was numbered 1720. and the previous user- as promised 
by the rental agency was Miss Russell, who had oc- 
cupied it most of the summer w hile on film location. From 
the outside a Cortez looks like a bloated Brink's truck, 
with w raparound w indows instead of armor plate. Inside 
il looks like -well— very much like a movie star's dressing 
room, li is full ol wall-to-wall carpeting, soft divans that 
cunningly can be converted into bcd.s, commtHlcs. stoves, 
air conditioning, fluorescent lights, folding bars. etc. 

All other claims and marvels aside, there is one unde- 

Roughing il in Indian country has in hazards. How can the lady hope 
to v,in the plumage battle against the redskin, and what is there 
really to do once the home umiyfrom home has been constructed? 


niabic virtue of a Cortez. If you absolutely have to travel 
with children, doing so in a Cortez while, of course, not 
easy, is easier than any other form of transportation I 
know about. In one of thc.se mobile suites the kids can 
play Monopoly all day as the miles slip past. They arc 
never farther from soda pop than the built-in refrigerator, 
and the John is only a step away from the refrigerator. 
Also, when these wonders pall and your traveling children 
turn mean, as they inevitably do. you can sw'at them and 
send them to bed just like back home. Terrific. 

When we got to the park we stabled 1 720 in L- 1 8, a park- 
ing stall at Flkmoni, a car campground. Flkmont is the 
largest and most popular of 14 Great Smoky parking lots 
where people live by and out of their cars. These parking 
lots, not some bosky glade in the backcountry, arc where 
you find the hard-line park users, the majority of the peo- 
ple who stay for a night or two. In the 14 ear camp- 
grounds in the Smokies there are about 1,400 parking 
stalls, which means, given the size of families and au- 
tomobiles. there is space for about 5,000 ovcrnighicrs. 

^incc we parked 1720 at Flkmont we immediately dis- 
covered another virtue of a Cortez; the machine is so ex- 
otic that it gives the operator an automatic entree into the 
social life of a parking-lot campground. We had scarcely 
stopped rolling when we began to receive visitors and rub- 
bcrneckcrs. They punched I720's flanks, pushed her but- 
tons, peered into her mechanical intestines and requested 
a complete rundown on her gas consumption and her per- 
formance on freeways, curves and hills. The Cortez, be- 
cause It was rare, was an attraction, but of an exhibilive 
sort, like a mock-up of a family rixrkcl ship displayed at 
an auto show. Also, there was an undercurrent of feeling 
that the Cortez was a bit lot) cunning for ihc car-camping 
purists. "It's lovely.” a Delaware lady said to her mate in 
a loud whisper while peering into the kitchenette, "but 
everything is done for you. I wonder what these people do 
with themselves all day.” 

What she meani was that in a Cortez, in which all the 
gadgets for gracious automotive living arc prcasscmblcd 
and installed, you can't play The Game, which is the prin- 
cipal recreation of oui-of-cardoorsmcn and which if you 
don't know anything about you don't know anything about 
reality in the national parks. The Game is sometimes called 
l.tKiking Over that Rig from Ohio, U is a sort of com- 
bination of one-upmanship and kicking tires in a used-ear 
lot. The object of The Game is to turn a parking stall into 
a facsimile of a summer cottage or a small development 
house. The competitive aspect is to build a better house 
than anybody el.se in the parking lot by bringing more equip- 
ment and by displaying more ingenuity. No matter what 
the btwndock people say . a lot more people come to play 
this game and spend a lot more lime playing it than they 
do seeking solitude or sniffing the wild flowers. 
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The Game begins as soon as a family pulls into a park- 
ing space. The first move is to set up the core unit of the 
dwelling. This may be a large tent that has to be propped 
up. a pop-up tent trailer that has to be popped up or a pick- 
up truck camper or house trailer that has to be leveled. 
chcKkcd up, opened up. Once this is done the out-of-car- 
doorsman is ready to begin putting up annexes, usually a 
cluster of small separate tents for dining, washing and loung- 
ing. plus canvas cubicles for kids, pets and grandparents, 
l ew campers in Elkmont were tent campers; nearly cv- 
eryt>ne was a tents camper- 

Once the main buildings arc erected, campers begin add- 
ing the heap of little touches that make a parking lot a 
home. Aluminum chairs and settees are arranged in sym- 
metrical patterns, holding tables, sinks, brake blocks and 
garbage-disposal units are set up. Though most trailers 
and pickups have built-in units, mans campers also carr> 
refrigerators, .stoves, ovens, overhead lights and china cup- 
boards. which are put up outside. Thc.se arc the basic fur- 
nishings of a parking lot. but there are many optional 
convcniencc.s. Two lady schoolteachers from Indiana trav- 
eled with a flower box full of geraniums, and a family of 
Georgians put out a doghouse for their beagle. 

Once an out-of-cardoorsman has set up his own rig and 
displayed his equipment and ingenuity to best advantage, 
he is ready to take part in the tricky ofTcnsivc part of The 
Game: to wander about and look critically at other peo- 
ple's rigs and receive wanderers who want to look at his. 
From dawn to dusk, little groups of rig critics walked 
about Elkmont. putting down their neighbors in a polite 
sort of a way: 

■'I'll admit I've got a lot of money tied up in this rig, 
but the convenience of a trailer is worilt it to me. 1 just 
come up here to enjoy the wilderness and relax. But I 
guess for you younger people part of the fun is roughing 
it. wrestling with a tent." 

■‘We came over last lime with some friends from Knox 
(Knoxville) who were pulling a trailer. Took us two hours. 
Now I can get over here in an hour and 20 easy. You'd be 
surprised how one of those rigs drags. Didja ever figure 
what it add.s to a gas bill?" 

"This little gadget is a water levcicr. Pull right in. ad- 
just it and you know your taps are going to work. It's prob- 
ably not worth it to a fellow who just get.s out once in a 
while. Bui we are hooked on this outdoor stuff. It sure 
saves us time and aggravation.” 

About half the people in Elkmont did not leave the camp- 
ground during the weekend, mostly it seemed bccau.se 
they were enjoying theimclvcs there, setting up their quar- 
ters in a parking lot. maintaining them, playing The Game. 
Also, there were some practical reasons for the immobil- 
ity of these mobile-home campers. The most obvious was 
lack of tiiiK for doing anything else. It takes half a day to 
set up a respectable parking-lot compound and a bit less 
to lake it apart the next afternoon. In between you have 


to keep it in working order, clean it and protect it from 
the dew. bugs and careless children. Furthermore, once 
you have built your auio-homc. you can't stray too far 
from it without pulling it apart, the vehicle being an in- 
tegral part of the structure. Thus if the tailgate of your sta- 
tion wagon is your table, the back bumper the foundation 
of your tent bedroom and the front scat a nursery, it is a 
considerable undertaking to go off for a casual drive. 

While it may give one a certain psychological sense of 
freedom to be able to leave a parking lot. there is. in a 
place like l-lkmont, no real necessity to do so. If ihcrc is 
anything you have forgotten or could not carry, the chances 
are that if you wait patiently somebody will come around 
the parking lot selling it. Fvery morning at Elkmont a con- 
cessionaire arrives by truck, carrying milk, butter, eggs 
and a daily newspaper. In the evening another truck comes 
by with marshmallows, skinned roasting .slicks and bun- 
dles of wood, precui to fit the cement fireplaces with which 
every parking space is equipped. Despite the fact that 
most of the campers actually cook and warm themselvc.s 
by some electrical or gas device, the traveling wwidsman 
docs a brisk businc.ss. "A camp just wouldn't be a camp 
without an open fire." said one of the Indiana school- 
teachers, expressing what appears to be a general feeling. 
"Woodsmoke is— it is sort of I don't know wotKlsy." 

Many visitors, of course, know there arc other things to 
do in the park besides sit around the parking lots, and arc 
able and inclined to do them. Some go on otficial nature 
walks conducted by park rangers (five showed up for the 
Elkmont nature walk on Labor Day Saturday). More go 
to the movies, which the Park Service shows every night 
at every campground. (At Elkmont on Sunday night they 
ran a color film of Great Smokies scenery. A couple of 
hundred came to sit in the park to look at pictures of the 
park.) Some go riding (there arc 1(X) horses for hire in the 
park) or fishing, or on day hikes. However, most people 
who go anyplace drive to one of the four or five major on- 
thc-road attractions. One of these, as has been noted, is 
the toothpaste lower on Clingmans Dome. Another is 
Cades Cove, a pretty valley that was settled in the early 
19th century by pioneer farmers. It has been restored, a 
la Williamsburg, by the Park .Service and turned into some- 
thing called a sclf-guidmg motor lour. This means that 
frequently along the Cades Cove road there arc large signs 
that can be read from the car indicating some historic or 
natural point of interest, an old burying ground or a mead- 
ow where deer have been known to browse. The sclf-guid- 
ing motor tour ends at a large icc-crcam and grocery 
store, which is also well putroni/cd. 

Popular as Clingmans Dome and Cades Cove arc. in- 
dependent observation as well as testimony of park of- 
ficials indicates that probably the two biggest attractions 
for people coming to the park arc not in the park at all. 
They arc the two towns immediately adjacent; Cherokee. 
N.C. to the south and Gallinburg. Tcnn. to the north. 
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Among the campers at tlkmoni campground, all I talked 
to had visited one or both of these communities. 

The towns are somewhat similar in appearance, being 
attenuated traffic jams enclosed between parallel rows of 
rcdwood-ncon-modern souvenir shops. They also are simi- 
lar in community spirit, being blatantly, and even a little 
proudly, tourist traps. However, each town uses a dif- 
ferent bait in its trap. In Cherokee (named for the Indian 
tribe) the thing, from the Warrior Burger Bar to the Moc- 
casin Village, is Indians. The place is a kitchen midden of 
tomahawks, beaded belts and bows and arrows, many of 
which are imported direct from Hong Kong. Standing in 
front of every souvenir shop is a tame, dejected, painted 
Indian. 

While Cherokee is bad Indian, Ciatlinburg is bad artsy- 
craftsy. Here the deal is you do not just buy things made 
in Hong Kong, you watch real Americans making lhing.s 
just like they make them in Hong Kong, then you buy 
them. It is like genuine. You can watch genuine whittlcrs 
whittle cute bears, genuine braiders braid three-color bull- 
whips, genuine artists draw charcoal portraits. Mostly you 
can watch genuine candymakers make candy. In the cen- 
ter of metropolitan Ciatlinburg there is a place where you 
can stand and watch candy being made simultaneously In 
five different stores. If you get tired of that you can watch 
other tourists watching candy being made. Gatlinburg is a 
real taffy pull. 

Gatlinburg, Cherokee, Clingmans Dome. Cades Cove 
and everything else motorworthy in the park are con- 
nected by U.S. 441. When you get down to the nitty gritty 
it is in and along 441 that you find the biggest chunk of 
reality in the park. This two-lane road bisects the park 
and. in the park, is patrolled, supervised and cursed by 
the park rangers. On Sunday of this particular l.abor Day 
weekend 1 went out on patrol with Dick Hardin, a sub- 
district ranger, and there was an awful lot of reality on 441 . 
plus what seemed to be about two-thirds of the park's 1 35.- 
000 visitors. When we left park headquarters in midaf- 
ternoon. driving up toward Newfound Gap. the traffic 
coming down the mountain into the candy capital of Gat- 
linburg was already backed up for a mile. 

Traffic jams arc phenomena about which it can be said 
that if you've seen one you've seen them all. Highway 441 
looked, sounded and smelled very much like the Chicago 
Skyway or Santa Monica Freeway at 5 o'clock. However, 
there were a few touches distinctly national park in char- 
acter. For example, Hardin had gone only a mile or so up 
the mountain when he had to stop and break up a bear 
jam. 

A bear jam is what happens when a motorist .spots a 
black bear along the highway, stops his car, leaves it in 
the road and rushes at the animal with a Polaroid camera 
and peanut-butter sandwich. The next motorist does the 
same, and the next and the next and the next. Before you 
can say, “Look there's a bear," you have a bear jam. 


Given the opportunity, nearly all of the 6Vi million vLs- 
itors to the park would make a bear jam. but at any given 
time only about 20 of the park's 300 or so black bears arc 
jammers the ones who have learned that it is easier and 
more fattening to hustle tourists along the road than hus- 
tle blackberriers back in the boondocks. These sharpies 
make a living hanging around scenic overlooks and camp- 
grounds. lipping over garbage cans and wailing for tour- 
ists to feed them. They arc a great trial to the rangers. 
Among other things, if' a tourist is slow in handing over a 
marshmallow or insists on trying to ride the bear or make 
it smoke a cigar, the bear will sometmtes swat the tourist. 
This means a lot of ambulance chasing and filling out of 
accident reports for the rangers. So far. a bear has never 
mortally mauled a tourist in the Great Smokies, but swat- 
tings are not uncommon. There were 42 of what the Park 
Service calls "bear incidenl.s" in 1967. 

To keep bears and tourists from bothering each other, 
the Park Service has put up signs alt over which warn that 
bears are big. strong, uncertain-tcmpcrcd animals that can 
hurt you. Therefore it is inadvisable and illegal to feed the 
hears, and if you arc caught doing so it will cost you 25 
bucks. Neither the bears nor tourists pay much attention 
to these signs. 1 discovered. At one bear jam we encoun- 
tered late in the day. Dick Hardin waited at the tail end 
of the traffic so that I could slip forward to see what went 
on when nobody knew the fuzz was around. 

In this instance the bear was a yearling who, earlier in 
the season, with provocation, pushed a cigar down the 
throat of a visitor. When 1 saw it the bear was sitting 
below a stone retaining wall at the edge of a scenic park- 
ing lot, while the crowd threw candy, bubble gum and full 
and empty pop bottles at him. One family father, moth- 
er and 6-ycar-old son were particularly active. The old 
man had a camera and wanted to gel a picture of his son 
and the bear close together- very close. 

“Jump down over the wall and stand next to him, Kev- 
in." the father suggested, and the boy started to obey with 
alacrity. A potential accident report was avoided by the 
mother. "I don't think he should. There are probably rat- 
tlesnakes down there," she objected, pointing to the pile 
of garbage around the bear. Now anyone who wants his 
child to pose with a beast strong enough and willing to 
break a calf's neck or anyone who thinks rattlesnakes live 
under Tootsie Roll wrappers is not going to be ea.sily dis- 
suaded from doing anything by a rustic sign. 

Mostly the rangers deal with bear jams by simply chas- 
ing the hear in one direction and the tourists in another. 
At one jam. Hardin, w ho is the recognized bear expert on 
the ranger staff, got out of the car carrying a pick handle. 
He gave two authoritative taps on the road and the bear, 
an old sow who had been swallowing marshmallows as 
fast as the crowd provided them, paused in midgulp, gave 
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d vlibgrunticU snort, turned around and 
lumbered off into the woods. 

"They get to knitw us." ilardin ev- 
plained. "Sometimes you don't even 
have to tap. They just see the uniform 
and take t>ff.“ The tourists were neither 
so well conditKincd or so much in awe 
of authtTritv as the animal. Thev grudg- 
ingly dispersed, finally uncorktng High- 
way 441. 

n 

■ ■ mile or so be)E>f?d this bear yam a 
pickup-truck camper was parked at a 
scenic overlook. The family had put up 
an awning, unpacked its lawn chairs, 
tabic, transistor radio and a lot of food 
and gave every indication of having set- 
tled in for a lengthy slay. When Hardin 
got out of his patrol car the man of the 
pickup asked testily. "How come there 
isn't any water here'?" 

"'rherc is water at alt designated pic- 
nic areas." Hardin icplied. and nodded 
to a large sign that said, in the I’ark Ser- 
vice's grimly atTirmaiivc style, i'kmik- 

INt. IN |>|Sl(>NM Til ARI \S <)M V. 

"What the hell." said the man for- 
givingly. Ignoring the sign, "I guess we 
can make out all right. You know, this 
ng carries 25 gallons." 

"W'hal I mean." said Hardin, refus- 
ing to play the ng comparison game, 
"is that this is not a picnic area." 

■'You mean wc can’t picnic here?" 

"Thai's wlial I mean. Sorry." 

"Why the hell itol? Nobody else is 
here." 

"This IS a scenic overlook. There are 
no picnic facilities water, plumbing, 
garbage disposal." 

"Hell. ' the man said, nodding to the 
forest beyond the road, "there’s about 
10 million acres of those woods. I guess 
we'll make out O.K. W'e'rc used to 
roughing it ” 

■ \ ou'll have ti> move." repealed Har- 
din. "Ifevcrybody used the area for pic- 
nicking or camping, it would be," the 
ranger paused dcticatclv. "it would be 
an unsanitary mess in a day or so, You’ll 
have to move now 

"O.K... O.K.." the man surrendered 
with little grace. Slowly he and his fam- 
ily began to repack. Hardin drove on 
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The cradle of tennis was meant to be rocky 

The posh Newport Casino, shrine of the white>flannel set, was not really designed as a tennis club at all; it got 
its start when an uninvited horse wandered into the cottagers' exciusive Reading Room by JOHN HANLON 


N »'^^ that American tennis has gone 
frankly commercial, the diehards 
of the country-club, grass-court set may 
at last be able to face this long-forgot- 
ten fact: the Newport Casino, birthplace 
of U.S. tournament tennis and genteel 
home of the Tennis Hall of l ame, was 
not primarily designed for the sake of 
tennis at all. It was conceived in a lit of 
anger by the crass and flambo>ant James 
Gordon Bennett Jr., who was not even 
much of a tennis player. 

Bennett, the wealthy publisher of the 
New York //m/Wand a front-rank New- 
port "’cottager" when society's summer 
gathering place was at full flower, was 
not acting sportingly at all when, net- 
tled and on his own. he put in motion 
the Casino project in 1879. He was 
prompted by what he considered an af- 
front to a friend dealt by another New- 
port club: the socially formidable New- 
port Reading Room. The Reading 
Room, which was chartered in 1 854 and 
is believed to be the country's oldest 
club still occupying its original building, 
had (and has) its quarters in a simple 
frame structure fronting on Bellevue 
Avenue, then Society's main promenade. 
Its title was somewhat misleading, for 
the Reading Room'.s nienil>ership— male 
only— was given more to socialising and 
wassailing than to the pursuit of liter- 
ature. As Mrs. John King Van Rens- 
selaer wrote in 1905. "The young men 
who throng the corridors or fill the win- 
dows are the smartest around town, and 
they arc attractive features as they saun- 
ter about in their faultlessly cut garments, 
with their hats cocked in the latest fash- 
ion, with an indescribable air of self-sat- 
isfaction known only to the wcll-turncd- 
oui male." 

That then was the atmosphere into 
which this friend of Bennett's rode a 
horse on an August afternoon in 1879. 
The man on horseback was one Cap- 


tain Candy (inevitably nicknamed "Sug- 
ar"). a former British cavalryman and 
Bennett's polo-playing crony. Bennett 
had encountered the game in Tngland 
in 1876 and with Candy's help had in- 
troduced it in this country. Whenever 
Candy was at Newport, which was of- 
ten, he enjoyed all the priviic^js that 
close aquaintanceship with Bennett rat- 
ed. including a card as Bennett's guest 
at the Newport Reading Rtx)ni. 

It has never been firmly established 
what caused Captain Candy to perform 
as he did on that August day. Perhaps 
it was a bet. a dare or a too-long slay 
at the tavern. One school holds that Ben- 
nett himself put Candy up to it. In any 
case. Candy and his mount set a course 
that brought them to the front of the yel- 
low-colored building that houses the 
Reading Rot>ni. Then, to the astonish- 
ment of those thronging the corridors 
and filling the windows, in he rode. He 
went up the front steps, across the piaz- 
za, through two sets of broad doors and 
into the main hall. "Sir." the white-coat- 
ed steward is said to have informed him 
at that point of the journey, "you can- 
not ride a horse in here." Candy ig- 
nored this. He proceeded along the hall 
for some 20 feet, made a left turn through 
an archway into what is called Reading 
Rottm No. 2, then into the South Room, 
which at the time housed the bar. Once 
there, he wheeled about, retraced his 
course out to the street and galloped 
off. 

Taken purely as a feat of horseman- 
ship, Captain Candy's ride was not 
much, but it had an electric effect on 
the membership of the Reading Room, 
on Newport at large and. hence, on all 
of Society. The act was taken as "a 
clear violation of the rules," as a brief 
reference to the happening in the New- 
port Mercury put it. and Bennett was 
notified that the guest card held by Cap- 


tain Candy in his name was revoked. 

Now James Gordon Bennett, stirred 
and under full throttle, was u formidable 
man. His drive and his news sense had 
made his HeruUIxhc most powerful pub- 
lication of the day, and he ran it with 
u bold and totalitarian hand. Once, 
for example, he promoted a copy boy- 
named Billy Bishop to the post of 
sports editor of the KuroF>ean edition 
simply because a pair of Bennett's 
Pekingese, trailing their owner through 
the paper's F*aris office, had taken a 
liking to him. 

Bennett was also enormously rich and, 
in his social as well as business life, a lead- 
er and a doer. "Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett reached Newport on Wednesday," 
the Newport Mercury proclaimed in its 
issue of August 2, 1879, "and everyone 
at once looked for the opening of the fes- 
tivities and sports of the season, for Mr. 
Bennett has the energy and push need- 
ed to give the coach of gayety a good 
start." 

Within days of the Candy incident. 
Bennett bought and paid S60,000 for a 
cottage called "Stone Villa," about one 
quarter of a mile up Bellevue Avenue 
from the Reading Room, intending to 
make it a rival clubhouse. He soon de- 
cided against converting, though, and 
took Stone Villa as his own residence, 
because he had a better idea. He would 
build an all-new structure for the new 
club and to that end. in early fall, he 
bought 126,000 square feet of land across 
from Stone Villa. 

By October. Bennett had formed a 
joint stock company and offered shares 
in his project, at S500 each, to a select 
number of friends. The list of share- 
holders read like a reprint of the Social 
Register. For the architectural work, he 
commissioned the firm of McKim, Mead 
and White: Stanford White, the junior 
member, was to be primarily responsible 
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Casino 


for the form ihe Casino (as be decided 
to call it) would take. 

What White brought from bis draw- 
ing boards was a ihrec-building complex 
in which space was provided for a bowl- 
ing alley, a billiard parlor, reading 
rooms, restaurant, a court-tennis court, 
a theater-ballroom, bachelor lodgings 
and. on the ground Hoor facing Helle- 
\ue Avenue, space for shops to be oc- 
cupied b> 'first-class tenants." 

The main building was. and remains, 
three stories high, brick-faced at the 
street level, fish-scale shingles above. A 
paneled enirvway on Bellevue Avenue 
led to the wonders within the neatly 
kept tennis courts, trees, shrubs and 
pathways, the semicircular Horseshoe 
Pia/za and a yellow-faced clwk on a bul- 
bous tower that struck one viewer as a 
copy of a London bobby's helmet. Ac- 
tually the tower is shaped after a form 
common to the Loire Valley of Lrancc. 
a region much favored by White. The 
cost of the entire layout was said to be 
close to S200.0CO. 

The grand opening was held on July 
28. 1880. and the Newport Vcu'.r pro- 
claimed: "There is nothing like it in the 
old world or new." The (irst-class ten- 
ants. most of them from New York, 
were installed in the shops. The 16-piccc 
orchestra of J. M. Lander, the Meyer 
Davis of his time, was brought up from 
New York, and the cottagers all turned 
out to make the inaugural a da^/ling 
success. 

"It is doubtful." the Newport .Vc’»v.r 
said just three days after the opening, 
"if a more lively place can be found." 
Within a week the Casino held a gi- 
gantic housewarming attended by more 
than 3.000 persons, an occasion the Prov- 
idence Joiinuil decreed as "the greatest 
event of its kind ever known here." Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, in her account of New- 
port life, was moved to note that what- 
ever the attraction provided by the Ca- 
sino — horse show . dog show . tennis tour- 
ney. anything "the fashionable folk” 
on the grounds made "a da^/ling sight" 
and "a picture not easily forgotten." 

In short. Bennett's place was the place, 
and in record time it became the "must" 
place to be seen at around noon for gos- 
siping and for lunch. Then would come 
tennis or whatever for the afternoon, 
then a play, a concert or a gala on the 
grounds during the evening. 

Bennett himself, oddly enough, was 
far from the best patron the Casino had. 
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primarily because he had expatriated 
himself to Hrance and was an increas- 
ingly infrequent visitor to the l.'.S. But 
even when he was in residence at Stone 
Villa. Bennett did not often walk across 
the street to patronize his own creation: 
indeed there is a strong belief that he 
never once played tennis on the prem- 
ises, Just having the Casino there and a 
success, apparently, was his reward. 

After socializing, tennis quickly be- 
came the Casino's leading sport. The 
game had been growing in popularity 
among the American elite since it first 
apivared in this country from Hngland, 
by way of Bermuda, around 18'74. W hen. 
in 1881. the newly formed United States 
Lawn Tennis Association decided to hold 
its first national championship, the hon- 
or of serving as host for the event went 
to Newport and. of course, the Casino 
was the choice. 

"The grounds were picturesque and 
the courts well kept." a frequent New- 
port participant. Henry Slocum Jr., na- 
tional champion in 1888 89. noted later, 
"and New port being then as now. a very 
fashionable resort, the most beautiful 
women of the country graced the tour- 
nament with their presence." Or as an- 
other player chose to pul it. "The la- 
dies bestowed sweet smiles upon the 
players." 

Most of theswcei smiles, undoubtedly, 
were initially directed at Richard Dud- 
ley Sears. Harvard '83. Sears won the 
singles title in the 1881 tourney, went 
on to defend the title for the next six 
years and then retired undefeated from 
national competition. 

The national championships, singles 
and doubles, continued to he contested 
at Newport every summer until 1915. 
when (he event was moved to Ihe VV'esl 
Side Tennis Club's new quarters at For- 
est Hills. N.\. Newporters protested 
this move, but the New York group was 
able to convince the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
AssLKialion that tennis at the Casino 
was a social event to which even cham- 
pionship tournaments came second. It 
was an argument not without fact. New- 
port's reply, once the switch was done, 
was to put on its own invitational tour- 
nament for amateurs each August. That 
continued, except for war years, until 
this summer, when the Casino elected 
to follow a growing tennis trend by re- 
placing the traditional event with a tour- 
nament for professionals. 

During World War II the upper Boor 


of the C asino's main building was tak- 
en over as a club for otTicers at New- 
port's several Navy bases, but theC asino 
was otherwise dormant, .After the war, it 
reopened quickly and bravely. But in 
terms of patronage and. more so. ambi- 
ance. it somehow wasn't the same, and 
limes became relatively hard. .A corner 
of the Casino's property was sold olf to 
a realtor and later became the site of a 
supermarket— and at the time it was 
thought that any good offer could have 
bought (he rest of it for commercial uses. 

Then a fouith-generaiion Newport 
cottager. James H, Van .Alen. came 
to the fore. A wealthy, indefatigable 
worker for a variety of causes, whoso 
activities included captaining the 1924 
tennis team at Cambridge University. 
Fnghind. Van Alen was elected the 
Casino's president in 1952, and rescue 
operations began. In 1954 he obtained 
the USUTA's sanction to establish the 
Tennis Hall of Fame at the Casino. He 
had it in business by the next year, and 
nearly every year since he has seen that 
appropriate people arc named to its ros- 
ter -w ith accompanying publicity for the 
Casino. He has also established a solid 
financial base for both the Hall and the 
Casino. From his office as president of 
the Hall of Fame's corporation, a title 
he assumed in 1957, Van .Men has been 
able to induce many of the Casino's 
shareholders to donate their Casino 
holdings to the Hall of Fame. By I960 
the Hall of Fame thus controlled more 
than 51', of the shares and by March 
of 1968 it owned 75' , of them. 

Van Alen has had all the Casino build- 
ings and grounds spruced up. has leased 
out the theater-ballroom — a longtime 
while elephant- to a community group 
fostering the performing arts, and has 
improved the tennis setup from a spec- 
tator's viewpoint. He also has moved 
to give I he place a more demtxrra tic mien, 
though not too much so. In 1965 he 
put on a tournament for professional 
players at the Casino, in addition to the 
regular amateur invitational. 

Not all the Van Alen innovations have 
been totally accepted by the cottagers 
but none can deny that he has made 
the Casino once more a going concern, 
and that is what the crusty Bennett, a 
businessman before everything else, 
wanted most of all. 

As for Captain Candy, the man re- 
sponsible, he seems to have ridden 
straight off to oblivion. «no 


lip the highway but at the first wide 
place in the road swung around and re- 
turned to the scenic overlook. The fam- 
ily was continuing its picnic. 

■T'ln sorry, but you're going to have 
to move now." Hardin said, his words 
having about (he same ring as an anti- 
bcar pick handle tapped on a stone. 

The family began to pack a second 
time but somewhat more seriously than 
before. Hardin purposely remained 
parked in the area until they left. “You 
know." said the ranger, “we keep one 
man on the back-country trails. That's 
the job we all like." 

“How so?" 

“It's quiet back there and you sec nice 
country, but mostly when you do meet 
people they arc happy — no problems. 
If we had our way we'd all be out in 
the woods, but." Hardin said with si>rt 
ofaback-to-rcalit> grimace, “itwouldn't 
make any sense for all the rangers to be 
in the back country and all the visitors 
down here." 

That certainly would have made no 
sense on this Labor Day Sunday . .-Xn an- 
thology of holiday happenings in the 
Cireat Smoky Mountains National Park 
(culled from Hardin's evperienccs and 
those of his colleagues as reported over 
the radio) would include: the apprehen- 
sion of two men poaching ginseng, a 
rare, commercially valuable herb that 
grows in the park; an on-duty Suiional 
Geographic photographer who fell olf 
his horse into a barbed-wire fence and 
required treatment and soothing; a mo- 
torcycle that fell off the mountain; a 
Volkswagen bus that went over the side 
while the driver was trying to tow a 
dead tree back to his campsite for fire- 
wood; a young hot rodder w ho came per- 
ilously close to running down a party 
of nature walkers; a boy stung by hor- 
nets while trying to dig out a chipmunk: 
a lady who lost her shoe while wading 
in a stream: a man beating a bear with 
a garbage-can lid. 

While all of this and much, much more 
was going on. the superreality of the park 
--all those cars on Highway 441 — was 
getting rcalcr and realer. By 8 o'clock 
in the evening cars were lined for live 
miles up the mountain from (iatlinburg. 


The edge of the highway was littered 
with out-of-gas cars, vapor-locked cars, 
cars with hot brakes. In the almost sta- 
tionary line of traflic y ou could see wives 
talking tiv husbands, appearing to an am- 
ateur lip reader to be saying things like. 
"Why didn't we leave this morning when 
I said we should?" and husbands with 
tight, quivering jaw muscles. The cli- 
max of the Sunday-night irafiic pageant 
came about 10 o'clock when simulta- 
neous radio reports indicated I ) a mo- 
torist had assaulted another motorist for 
alleged discourtesy, and 2) a husband 
had shot his wife while they were in the 
trafiic jam. 

Hardin immediately returned to park 
headquarters to deal w ith these incidents, 
bi>th of which proved to be somewhat 
less serious than first reported. The as- 
sault case was more a bad-word tie-pull- 
ing case. The shooting was a shooting, 
but a bi/arre one. fhe husband said he 
had become restless while in the traffic 
and had decided for therapeutic reasons 
to clean and load his revolver. While he 
was so occupied, a child in the back 
scat had joggled him and he had ac- 
cidentally discharged the gun. wounding 
himself very slightly in the leg. The wife 
said her husband had intended to wound 
her very slightly for nagging about the 
way he was driving, but that he had 
missed and shot himself. However, she 
did not care to press charges. She just 
wanted to get home. The husband was 
lined for carrying a loaded gun in the 
park, and the happy couple was per- 
mitted to continue its holiday travels. 

When it was just about all over Har- 
din and several other rangers were sit- 
ting in the switchboard room at park 
headquarters, reviving and relaxing. 
Shortly before midnight the phone rang. 
The operator listened with a look of in- 
credulity, then said. “Just a moment, 
sir. I'll have to ask." He put his hand 
over the receiver and explained the call 
to the rangers. “This gentleman is 
camped in tlkmont. He says he has to 
leave early in the morning and w ill a rang- 
er come over and wake him up at 5:.^0." 

Hardin and the others shook their 
heads in wonder. 

“I’m sorry, sir." the ranger-operator 
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Most victims survive first heart 
attacks. Like this farmer, 3 out of 
4 survivors go back to their jobs. 

More than 120 million Heart Fund 
dollars Invested in research since 
1949 have helped make possible 
great advances In diagnosis, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation. 

But heart attack still kills 550,000 
in the U.S. annually. Fight this 
Number 1 killer with the best 
weapon you have— a generous gift 
to the Heart Fund. 


so more will 

HEART FUND 





It’s good to hear 
frcmi Standard. 

Standard’s SR-603S solid state AM FM 
multiplex stereo amplifier. 

Never before have so few inches 
(Av>t X 8'/» X 8'yi*) been so good to hear from. 

Enough power (44 watts continuous at 8 
ohms) to pick up the softest soffo voce. Or 
the deepest basso profundo. 

It’s everything you expect a multiplex 
Stereo amplifier to be. For lots less than 
you’d expect to pay. 

Only $259.95. including AM FM tuning 
meter. FM stereo indicator, circuit breaker, 
headphone jack, protection circuit, DIN 
connector and SCA filter. 

Write for full specifications. And the name 
of your nearest Standard dealer. 

People are coming up to the new Standard. 



STAMDARD RADIO CORR 
...electronic years ahead! 

;h AVENUE. WOODSIOE, N V. 11J77. 1934 COTNER AVENUE- lOS ANCEUS 90035 



BOOnOOCK nirinufii 

said into the phone, mimicking the tra- 
dilional singsong of hotel clerks. ’ Our 
wake-up man isn't on duty." 

Being a desoul hoondockist and an 
illusionist. I Ituse in the past regarded it 
as a sign of si>cial responsibility to wor- 
ry about what is happening to our na- 
tional parks. One personal benefit of the 
exercise in reality conducted in the Smok- 
ies over Labor Day has been that I no 
longer fret very mueh about this sub- 
ject. It dws not seem to me that the pub- 
lic is. as I base been told and presi- 
ously more or less Iselieved. ravaging ^ 
our parks. On the conirary. I can now 
see how it could be argued tliat the 6Vi 
million visitors to the park. 99', plus 
of whom are auto- and road-bound, are 
far more effective conservationists than 
the whole boondock lobby laid tug-bool 
sole to Tvrolean hat. After all. collective- 
ly. the 6'/i million visitors make an im- 
pressive statistic for. say. a legislative 
appropriations committee that provides 
funds not only for the toothpaste tower 
on Clingmans Dome hut also for cut- 
ting a trail to Andrews Bald. Even more 
important, those bVi million voluntarily, 
even eagerly, restrict their activities to 
the road-serviced 5', of the park area 
that is real conservation. It is none 
of my business nor that of any boon- 
dockisl if most of the park users en- 
joy living in trucks, looking at mov- 
ies of scenery rather than scenery, cre- 
ating and sitting in bear and tralVic jams. 
Rather, we should be grateful that tiveir 
tastes and ours, while so disparate, arc 
so compatible; that they can have the 
Gallinburg candy stores without inter- 
fering with us on Andrevss Bald, fur- 
thermore. though the suggestion will 
probably cause me to be stripped of 
my Kelly packboard and my Italian 
hiking shtves. we boondockists might 
even try to be a little more tolerant 
and agreeable when an occasional new 
road or rustic toilet is built in the 
park. It is just possible that it would 
not be a moral, social and esthetic di- 
saster if some day this 99' , of the 
people who use the public park got to 
use even so much as 20' , of the park 
area. That still leaves considerable real 
estate in which boondtxrky pleasures 
and illusions can he pursued. 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Those clanking sounds heard around the 
league came from DtiRoiT (3-5-1) as piece 
after piece of its armor went clattering. The 
week began well enough, John Hiller pitch- 
ing a one-hitter and Jim Price hitting a 10th- 
mning pinch homer to account for two wins. 
Ihcn Second Baseman Dick McAulitTc had 
a scrap with White Sox Pitcher Tommy John. 
McAuliffe wound up with a five-day sus- 
pension. John with torn ligaments in his 
pitching shoulder. Next came four straight 
losses to Ntw YORK (6-2- 1 ), which was play- 
ing as of old. Two-run homers by Tom 
Tresh and Roy White gave the Yankees a 
pair of 2-1 wins, the latter handing Denny 
McLain his second loss of the week and 
first on the road after 16 straight wins away 
from home. What's more, the Yankees came 
back from a 5 I deficit to win the third 
game 6- 5, the win going to erstwhile Out- 
fielder Rocky C'olavito, who had a 10-ycar 
rest since his only other pitching job. C'ola- 
vito then homered in the finale, a 5-4 win 
for the Yankees. In between, the teams 
played a 19-inning 3-3 tie in which Lindy 
McDaniel of the Yankees pitched seven per- 
fect innings of relief. Jim Hardin of bai- 
1IMORE (4-2) earned two victories, and sin- 
gles by Boog Powell (in the 15th inning) 
and by Brooks Robinson (in the 18th) won 
two more as the Orioles gamed two games 
on the I igcrs. Clyde Wright’s innings of 
hilless relief and George Brunet's stx-hittcr 
were responsible for the only wins for cal- 
itoRNiA (2-5). Three of the Angels' losses 
were U) OAKLAND (4-3 >, w hich has taken 1 1 
of 15 from them. Ninlh-inning homers by 
Dick Green and Danny Cater, who had a 
bruised shoulder and ankle and a broken 
blood vessel in his hand, gave the A's two 
wins. Dean Chance of missisota (4-4) shut 


out the Yankees 1-0. Jim Merritt beat them 
3-1 on a ihree-hilter and Dave Boswell 
slopped the White Sox on four hits. Re- 
liever Bob Humphreys of WA.SHist.roN (3- 
3) doubled his win total for the season as 
the Senators scored four times in the ninth 
to beat the A's 4- I and topped the Indians 10 
9. cuiCACK) (3-5) beat the Tigers 10-2 but 
for the remainder of the week averaged just 
two runs a game. Jose Cardenal's base steal- 
ing, Sam McDowell's four-hitter and Vi- 
cente Romo's relief w ork helped CLtvELANt) 
(5-2) take five in a row and bump boston (2- 
5) out of third place. Ken Harreison 
22), who leads the majors with 101 RHls, 
claims he has received numerous olTcrs to 
capitalize on his fine year. "One is a comic 
strip called 7/ie Hawk," says Harreison. 
"The hero would be a guy like Super- 
man, but he'd wear a Nehru jacket and 
a medallion with H on it, and he'd have 
a big nose like mine.” 

SKndinu. Del 81-49. Belt 79-93. Clev 

71-62, Bos 69-62 Oik 66-63, NY 63-63 

Minn61-68.Cil 98-72 Chi 94-76. Wish 48-78 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

"Somewhere in the last year or so this club 
has lost its pride, " said LOS ASOtLES (1-6) 
General Manager Fresco Thompson. "There 
is no spirit, no noise, no desire, no deter- 
mination" Statistics bore him out. Last week 
the fielders made 1 1 errors, the offense re- 
mained incognito and the pitching staff a 
few short years ago the best in baseball 
gave up an average of seven runs a game- 
Even when Don Sutton came up with the 
best Dodger pitching job in two weeks— a 
four-hitler against the Giants- the team lost. 
Sutton, who has lost six of his last seven de- 
cisions despite a 1-89 ERA. might have ex- 
pected such luck. World Champion st- 


loL'.s (4-3) was also lackluster. The Cards 
commuted 1 1 errors (their opponents made 
four), hit just one homer (the opposition 
had six) and Bob Gibson, who had won 15 
in a row, lost despite 15 strikeouts and a 
4 0 lead going into the seventh inning Gib- 
son's streak might have remained intact if 
Willie Stargcll of pitisbi roh (.3-4) had not 
started wearing glavscs. The bespectacled 
slugger hit a three-run homer against 
Gibson and also set up a ninth-inning, 
game-winning rally with a double. After 
a 19-1 loss to the Pirates a broken mirror 
was found in the oiNCissAn (4-3) club- 
house. Instead of seven years' had luck, 
though, the Reds began winning. Pete 
Rose {hehw) hit .393. and Clay Carroll 
picked up his lOth save since being acquired 
from the Braves II weeks ago. Manager 
Iviman Hams of atiania (1-6), returning 
from a disastrous 3-7 road trip, was solaced 
with a contract for 1969. Rusty Siaub of 
HOLSTDN (5-1 ) batted .450, had nine RBIs 
and the Astros came from behind to win four 
limes in a row. Ernie Banks and Billy Wil- 
liams kept CHiCAtiO (5-2) from stumbling 
more than it did. Banks hitting four homers 
during the week, Williams driving in seven 
runs in one game. Tom beaver of new york 
(2-4) won twice, but the rest of the Mets were 
not as amazing. Among their losses were I 0 
and 13 3 defeats by san tRANt isro (5-2). 
Ron Hunt, who hit .400, won the 1-0 game 
w ith a single in the 17th inning. Some of the 
liveliest slugging was done bv Kichie Allen 
of PHiiADiLPHiA (4-3), although he did not 
w ant to take credit for all of it. Allen denied 
charges that he unloaded a knvKkout punch 
on a bartender one late night. 

StKVdmgs SIL 83-46. SF 69-60 Cm 67-99 

Crii 69-63 AM 64 66. Pill 62 68. Phil 60 68. 

Hou 61 70. NY 99-73. LA 99 74 


HIGHLIGHT 

If Pete Rose of the Reds wins the National League 
hatting title and or finishes the season w iih 200 hits, 
chalk up another viciorv for not-so-modern med- 
ical science When Rose broke his left thumb while 
to ing to make a diving catch on July 5. his chances 
of achieving cilher goal seemed almost nil. Three 
weeks later, however. Rose reported to Christ Hos- 
pital in Cincinnati- There, under the watchful eye 
of learn Physician Dr. George Ballou, Rose took 
part m u scene of the son that was supposed to 
have died with those pre-op paintings of Grem 
Momrms m Mrdinne. Rose began pounding the 
hospital wall with his baseball hat. "Me told me tu 
hit the wall with the bat to sec if it would hun my 
thumb." Rose explains. The walls, fonunaicly, did 
nol come lumNmg down. Neither, also fonunately. 


did Rose's thumb come tumbling off- In fact, the 
thumb did not even hun on impact, and Dr. Ballou 
permuted Rose to return to the lineup five games 
earlier than had been anticipated. During (hose five 
games he had a total of eight has. and they may 
well prove to be (he ditTcrcncc for Rose in achiev- 
ing his goal of 2(X) hits for the third time in ihe 
past four years. He now has hit safely 163 times. 
With 36 games left to be played, he needs only slight- 
ly more than one hit a game the rest of the way. 
Even more impressive has been his .383 baiting aver- 
age since returning to play a month ago. a spree 
that has moved him up from .329 to ..345, When he 
was injured. Rose was trailing Matty Alou of the 
Pirates in the batting race by eight points. Now he 
leads Alou. as well as everyone else in Ihe majors, 
by seven points. Charlie Hustle is making big-lcague 
batting look almost respectable again. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* Information of the week 


BASIBALL \n litiL-drncJ cun AK A 1' A SI ^ . 

I AI*A V j I O win osic Rivhniunil in ihe hciaiNOf Ihc 
1 iiilc I ca^ue \Ai>rlJ Scirio in SViUiam^|>nr(, Pa. 

BOATING MISSl ACiif H-l-C'T RIC. a h>droplane 
driven t>> liirmcr Air i nrec Colonel NSariver Cinrd- 
net. vcored l.tHKl points in ihrcs healv lu win the 
President \ Cup. on Ihe Polomac River near Wash 

M'ler a presiiius leader had Lapsi/cd. TOM AL- 
I I 'V came on lo win (he final race and capture his 
Mvth Niirih American I ishininK Class champion- 
ship cm lake Michigan otT Chicago 

CHESS IVnmark's (»rand Master BUNT L-VRShN 
deleateil SS illiam Man/ m the hnal round of the I 2- 
round Swiss system Ui ssin ihe US C>(scn t hess 
( hampionship in Aspen, Colo 

evci-lNQ DAVI- BRINK. :a, irom Berkeley. Call! 
pedaled (o a .t 10.4 m the 4.000-meter pursuit race 
lo deleai Dave Chisuncer and make the U S Olym- 
pic cycling learn Ihe Tour-man linaJ ssas broken 
down into pairs, and (he lone Olympic competitor 
chosen on (he fsasis oT lasicst time 

GOLf IlOH Ml KPin sank a i:-f(ioi putt on the 
third hi.lc ol the sudden-death pla.sufT against I a- 
hron Harris Jr In ssin Ihe SIOO.OOO Philadelphia 
tjoll Classic, at Ikhiiemarsh Valley Country Club. 
Chestnut Hill. Pa 

KATHY %SHIINM)RIH shot successive 64s Tor a 
1 til and suecessfulJy del'ended her ladies' >Aorld 
Scries ol (iolf title (patr .IA> 

HARNESS RACING As expected, NE\ tl b PKIDP. 
wMh Stanley Dancer in (he sulky, won the SI 16.190 
Hamhleionian at Du Quoin. III. (/x/gr J4). Only 
ihc time was dssappcimiing, as the superb viotter 
iiHsk the championship in straight heals I 59’ sand 


HORSE RACING lop wcighlcd at 1 14 pounds. DR. 
I Alil R ran assay from ihe field, hnishfd 10 lengths 
in Iront and set a world's record Tor the mile m win- 
ning the SII2,'^IKl tSashington Park Handicap in 

MOOERN PENTATHLON \ scc'ond -place finish in the 
4.ix)U-nicier cross-country run. the final event in 
the lisc-day-long modern pentathlon cumpclitiun. 
hroughl Maior JIM MOORtVs point total lo 
9 769 It and earned him his third national cham- 
pionship Moore, along with Captain Tom Lough 
and Jim Kerr, ssrho finished scermd and third, will 
represent the U S in the modern pentathlon at (he 
< Mympic Ciames 

MOTOR SPORTS HICK BAKbK. undeierred 
either hs j crash with a spcclalor’s car or the pro- 


lest of Tins Lund, who led until he withdrew 
Irom the race after receismg a one-lap penally, won 
(he 200-lap grand louring event al Columbia 
Speedway, Columbia, <ia 

SHOOTING In the lirsi three way shoot oil in the 69- 
sear history of the Grand American Trapshooi 
tournament. DtMON CHK.DFRS shattered 24 
of 25 targets to win S4.876 In the regulation round 
Childers. Hill Hendrickson and Roy Kohl all had 
perfect scssnrs of 100 

MIDDLETON TOMPKINS, after being nine 
points behind, shot a perleci score at 600 yards 
and a near-perfect one al 300 sards lo win the na- 
lional. higli-powcrcd iiflc championship al Camp 
Perrv. Ohio. 

SOCCER NASL WASHINOION took o'er first 
ptacc in the Tastem Conference's Atlantic Disi- 
Sinn by defeating Boston and tying second-place 
AfLANlA fl-O-ll as well as third place NE\S 
YORK (0-1- 1 1 BALTIMORP. fl lOlwaiin fourth 
place, while Boston (0-2-11 was securely mired in 
Iasi place. CLEVELAND {2-0-01 cunlmucd to lead 
Ihe Lakes Division a> runner-up CIMCA<»0 (1-0- 
0| lost ground. IfJRONTO (O-I-O) held third and 
DETROIT (0-1-01 was last. Ihe Ciulf Division ol 
the Wesiern Conference remained unchanged 
KANSAS CITY (0-2-0) was first, ST I GUIS (0-0- 
D second. HOUSTON (0-0-1 1 Ihird and DALLAS 
(()-l-1 1 fourth In the Pacific Division of the West- 
ern Conlcrcncc, OAKLAND (J-O-Ol, still moving 
climbed into first place, four poinls ahead of SAN 
DIPOO (l-O-Ol, as LOS aNGF.LP.S (I-I-OI look 
over third. VANCOUVER (0-1-0) dropped to 
fourth, as the standings in the division changed 
lompictels. 

TENNIS ARTHUR ASHP defeated unseeded Bub 
Lot/, who had gained the Tinal with unscl viclorics 
over Cliff Richey, Bob Hcwiii and Clark Grach- 
ncf, ici win the U.S Men's Singles Championship 
m Chestnut Hill. Mass (page 441. Lut/ held 
the arivanlage after three sets (4 6. 6 1, H 

lOl. hut Ashe same back irs lake Ihc Iasi 
two. 6 4). 6-4. and become the Hrst Negrs* 


TRACK 4 FiEkC Australian RUN ClAKKP 
broke his own world record (Ii l9 8i for ihe two- 
mile, running (hat distance in X 19 6 at White City 
Stadium. London. E'ngland Al (he same meet, a 
British women's relav team VIaL'RFFS TRAN- 
TER. DELLA JAMfcS, JANET SIMPSON and 
VAl.l'Rir PPAT set a new world's record lor 
the 800-meier relay with n lime of I 1.1 H 
The U.S. women's team as selected al the Ulsmpic 
trials at Walnut. Calif lOJ mcicrs WVfJMtA 
I YUS. MAROARE1 BMLEi. BARBARA I PR 
RELE; 200 meters MaRGARP-T UAIIES, WA 


OMU f’l LS BARBARA I PR R EXL, 400 me- 
ters JARVIS scon, LOIS DRINKWATPR. 
PSTIHR SIROA. XOO meters MADELINE 
MANNING. IMiRIS BROW N,l J A RVIS SCOTT 
XO-meier hurdles M AMIP RaLI INS, PA1 AAN 
WOI VP1F.ARI. long jump MARTHA WAI- 
SOS, W'lLLYt WHITE, high jump SHARON 
CAl I AH AN El EANOR MUN IGOMEKt . ES- 
TEI.IF BaSKERMLI I . shixpul MARENSEI- 
Dl.ER; discus Ol GA f'ONNOIlA'; lavelin 
RAKMAR V I RIEDRK'H 

MILEPOSTS NAMED MONIE IRVIN, lormcr 
New York Giant ouiheldcr and wheelhorse (u 
league-leading 121 RRIsj of the Giants' untorget- 
lahle 19.1) pcnnanl-winning team, a.s special as 
sisiant to Baseball Commissioner William D Pek- 
cri Irsin's appoinimem may be Ihe beginning ol 
the long-awaited black breakthrough into the ex 
ecuiive branch of baseball 

SIGNI D The American fooib.ill leagues lead- 
ing touchdown receiver, ART POWELL, '1. by 
Ihc Minnesota A'lkmgs Powell, who began his pro 
career with the Philadelphia E.aglcs. iclurns to ihe 
Nalional Eoothall League after eight scars with 
the New A'ork Jels. the Oakland Raiders and the 
Buffalo Hills. 

DIED MI.INIl GROH, 78. the onginauir ol Hie 
hollle bal and for 16 years one of hasehalLs lines) 
mhelders. in Cincinnati Groh broke into the ma- 
jor leagues with John McGraw and Ihe New Aurk 
Oianls in 1912. pla.ved on Giant pennant winners 
in 1912 and 1911 and was then traded to Cin- 
cinnati He returned to Ihc Ciianis in 1922 and was 
the hero ol Ihc World Scries that year, halting 
474 as the Giants crushed the A'ankces. whosi- 
siar. Babe Ruth, hit only 118 He retired in 1927. 
DIED E.ARI SaN'DI 69, outstanding lockcy. 
one ol [he brightest hgurcsol the golden age ol sports 
the I92(}s and a member ol Thoroughbred rac- 
ing's Hall of lame, in Jacksonville, Ore An iras- 
cible man, Sande was a superb competitor W'erght 
problems lorced him to retire in 1928. hul two 
scars later he returned to racing, won the Ken- 
tucks Derby for (he third time and guided Gallant 
Ecix to ilie Triple Crown He relitcd again m 1912 
and became a trainer but bad only mdiffercnt suc- 
cess In I95J al (he age of 55. he came back once 

Ihe track for gtMsd 

DIED AlBIRl (DOilA l .Sf-ARK. 70, a Na 
lional league umpire lor 12 scars, who was re- 
nowned for his hustle and dramatic gestures, in 
New A'ork 


CREDITS 

4 I jipj'j IS . 20 

Mr, 21 - O. ap 22, 23 

(/iC* EipliJe 37 Joiir Ms'-. .o« 4».qp et 'imei, 
Rc> DaCo'jyy 38 Atik • Ss . , 41 jishs 0 

H-yri** 43 C*''. . 44— [}ir» iTrUsr’ 

50' , , - 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



CONNIE PELSTER. 
16. helped hcrNaihAilk 
AAl Viciory -Swim 
Icam will ihc Icniics- 
see stale meci in kno\- 
silk- by compctinB in 
lour relays and by tin- 
ishing rirsi in iix raccA 
irom 100 10 l.5(X) me- 
ters. scumg Southcasi- 
ern and stale nulls idual 
records in all urihcni. 



ED CLEGG, IJ.apilc'h- 
er and third baseman, 
led his learn lo 18 con 
scculisc Mciones in ihe 
Adrian iMieb.) Cub 
league, compiling a 6- 
0 record as a pitcher, 
balling a robusi .”89 
and slugging a lolal of 
14 honic runs, three ol 
(hem will) the bases 
loaded. 



ALICE TVM of Peoria. 
Ill- and her husband, 
liill. look live esenls at 
Ihc Wesiern Canada 
Open (irass Court ten- 
nis ehanipionships. last 
ol Ihe Pacilic North- 
west tourneys, in Van- 
couver. ii C . each vs in- 
ning the singles and 
doubles, then taking the 
mixed doubles. 



BILL WALSH of New- 
ark. Del won the gru- 
eling A \L Ml-Afound 
championship consist- 
ing of 10 csents all in 
oneday |lK)->arddash, 
slioipui, high jump. 
88(l-sard walk, hammer 
throw, pole vault. 120- 
sard hurdles, Aft-pound 
weight, lung jump and 
mile run. 



BARBARA ROBINSON 

of I'ast Saint l.ouis. ML 
won two 2l)-game howl- 
ing tournaments, first 
in SAaukegan. II!., 
where she had ■> linal- 
ganie 256, and then in 
Jefferson City. Mo . 
where she averaged 184 
despite having been up 
until 4 that morning 
working as a singer. 



OONALO f. HULL JR.. 
16. of CresskiU. N J . 
son of Ihe exccuiivc di- 
rector ofihe VAU.won 
(he novice liilc al ihc 
Vfodern Pentathlon 
Olympic Development 
Clinic in I exas w ith a 
hrst in fencing, seconds 
in riding, cross-country 
and swimming and a 
third in shooting 


19hole the readers take over 


FLOOD CONDITIONS 

Sirs: 

I've read a fe« articles m SI that 1 didrt't 
fulK agree with but never one quite so ab- 
surd as sour August IV article on < urt Flo«>d 
(.V«r Jusr a F/ooii, hut a Deluge). The mo- 
ment I tixsk the magarinc from the mail- 
Ksx and read the caption, my stomach 
turned. 

I do not wish to take anything away from 
Mr. Flood; he's a fine ballplayer (this year I. 
But 1 believe that the greatest centerfielder 
and I'm even bold enough to say the great- 
est all-round baseball player alive — is Wil- 
lie Mays, aging though he is. 

Ask any kid who Willie Mays is. then 
ask him who Ciiri Floisd is Curl who? 

M Kt MhSSNER 

Salinas, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Your article on Curt Flood was very good, 
but proclaiming Flood as the best center- 
fielder in both the American and the Na- 
tional leagues is ridiculous. 

PiTfR RVFFNtH 

Scaford. N.Y. 


Sirs: 

Even though I'm u San Francisco Giant 
fan. I must admit that the August 19 cover 
of SI showed a great picture of Curt Flood 
making a spectacular catch. But the head- 
lines made me mad. 

All I have to say is this: I appreciate the 
fact that the author, after two pages and 
eight paragraphs of the article, mentioned 
the name of Willie Mays. 

Mark Grai mas 

Claremont, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Your cover picture of Curl Floixl shows 
why he's nut baseball's best centerfielder. A 
slight inspection shows Mr. Flood trapping 
the huscbull, and any truc-hluc fan At/iih.? 
that Wilhc Mays (baseball's best ccnierficld- 
cr) would have caught that ball with his 
back to the wall. 

Jim .Simon 

Oakland. Cahf. 

Sirs; 

Would you believe that I don't completely 
.igrcc with your assertion that Curt Flwd 
IS the best centerfielder in the league.’ 

Jamis Dapori 

l.ima. Ohio 


Sirs; 

The article on the Cardinals, and Curl 
Flood in particular, was great. Flowcvcr. 
you omit one fact that makes FKxhJ even 
greater than your article indicated: FIockI 


usually bats behind BrtKk, who leads the 
league or is second m stealing bases. Flood 
takes many a called strike, bluffs a bunt or 
swings at a ball that he does not intend to 
hit in order to aid Brock m his stealing. De- 
spite this handicap, he still gets his 200 hits 
and .3(X) butting average pretty regularly. 

Rav Not ss 


St. Louis 


FORGOTTEN CUBS 

Sirs: 

You must have something against the Chi- 
cago Cubs, because you have been ignoring 
their great baseball all year. And now you 
Ignore the fact that the Cubs have jumped 
from ninth to second in less than a month 

You could at least have recognized Glenn 
Bcckert's 27-game hitting streak and put 
him in the "Highlight" section of Baseball's 
Wffk. The Cubs have the most talented 
team in baseball. They could break a game 
wide open with sluggers like Billy Williams 
(22 home runs. 79 RBIs), Ron Santo <20 
home runs. 72 RBIs) and Ernie Banks (25 
home runs. 66 RBIs). It's just disgusting 
the way you pass up this great leam. 

Sttve Dt Salvo 

River Grove. III. 

COLOR OHIO BROWN 
Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate 1ex Maulc 
on his article about Paul Brown and the 
new Cincinnati Bcngals of the AFl. [Rude 
Welcome Back for Paul, Aug. 12). It was a 
most interesting and relaxing story, and the 
color photographs helped to show what the 
Bcngals might look like in ihcir first season. 

Dtxisn’t it seem remarkable that Paul 
Brown has coached a champion high schoisl 
team, a champion Big Ten team, a cham- 
pion pro team and. maybe soon, another 
champion pro team all in the state of Ohio'’ 
Stfve Jaspers 

Columbus, Ohio 


STRIKES AND SPARES 

Sirs: 

Thanks to Curry Kirkpatrick on the long- 
awaited and excellent pro bow ling story t Life 
h Sot a of Cherries. Aug. 5). But I 
have to challenge Dave Davis’ contention 
that "nohodv knows me." He received a tre- 
mendous amount of national television ex- 
posure last scasvm by winning those si.\ tour- 
naments. including our own Miller High 
l-ife Open here in Milwaukee. There were 
also more radio interviews than he can ap- 
parently remember and hundreds of stones 
m print (we have a scrapbook to prove it). 

Consider these figures; the Pro Bottlers 
Tour on ABC was carried last year for 13 
weeks by 205 stations to an estimated 1 1 mil- 


lion viewers weekly. They were usually view- 
ing Davis. can further verify that there 
were 236 reports on the Miller High Life 
Open alone this year carried by 768 radio 
Stations (including two national networks) 
with an estimated cumulative audience of 
176 million. Of course. Davis was among 
the pros interviewed. In addition, there were 
1,177 printed reports on the Miller tour- 
nament this year i including one in Sports 
Illlstratfo). with a total circulation for 
those publications just short of 125 million. 
The wire services sent out newspaper re- 
ports which appeared in 43 slates on our 
tournament alone. If nobc>dy knows Dave 
Davis It's because he is wearing a mask. 

1 .tIso have to lake exception to one state- 
ment by Mr. Kirkpatrick. While Firestone 
has sponsored pro bowling tournaments for 
years. l.incoln-Mcrcury has held only sine 
event. Miller Brewing Company will hold 
Its fourth $60.0(X) tournament next March. 
Only Firestone has contributed more prize 
money to Professional Bowlers Association 
members (5400.000). 

Chuck Weri f 

Miller Brewing C ompany 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

It is only natural that Dave Davis should 
seek more publicity for bowling m general 
and himself in particular, but to issue state- 
ments for public consumption allempcmg 
to compare bowling with golf is ridiculous. 
How can a representative of a sport m which 
every tournament site is identical in dimen- 
sion. design and material composition, where 
the atmosphere is controlled, imply that 
bow ling is more difficult because of the vari- 
able conditions encountered ' 

During every bowling season there arc 
untold numbers of 220 to 250 games rolled 
by high-handtcap bowlers. How many 18- 
hole rounds of par or better arc recorded 
on a gtwd golf course by 100 shtxvters ’ 
Harvfv Shaprow 

Flint. Mich. 

BEHIND THE WHEEL 

Sits 

Kim Chapin must be highly commended 
for his article aboui l.cc Roy Yarbrough 
( The l.oner Leads the Charge, .Aug 12). Al- 
though Mr Chapin’s article is short, it is 
very revealing. It also proves what the late 
Fireball Roberts said about Lee Roy; he 
has hud the worst luck of anyone this year. 

Now Lee Roy Yarbrough has been rec- 
ognized, and more recognition will come. 
Chapin's article on Calc Yarborough was 
also commendable, 

Patrk k Barton 

Oak Ridge, Tcnn. 


19TH HOLE eorulnufd 


CARRY IT... 


ONE DROP 
FRESHENS 
YOUR BREATH 
INSTANTLY! 



Binaca 


CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH DROPS 


EtiANEES i 



If you’re moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 


Name 

Street 

City 

Stale Zip Code 

Be sure lo attach your adilrcs^ \abel when 
Milling on oiher matters concernirtg your sub- 
wnption-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: Q new Q renewal 
Rates- Continental US: I ycar/$9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii. Puerto Ricu. Virgin Islands. 
I yr/SlO. All Military Personnel: 1 >r/J6. All 
other: I yr/$14. 


Sirs: 

1 fully enjoyed Kim Chapin's story on 
Calc Yarborough (Biirt«/ir«/ tir iiBu'ZJrrrtHi- 
er, Aug- 5)- until the last paragraph. As a 
professional pilot, I '*.i%horrifteil jt\ the state- 
ment. "Now when I'm flying I still dream." 
I'm sure Mr. Yarborough would not tol- 
erate a rixskie dnscr dreaming while on the 
track. Please ask him not to do so while tool- 
ing around where I work. 

Race drivers may live through several bad 
accidents on the track, but chances are their 
first good aircraft iiccidcnt will prose fatal, 
perhaps to someone clse. 

l.iFur. J L Jopi IS. USN 
PPO New ^'ork 

NO MATCH 

Sirs 

In his recent article covering the PCiA 
Championship ( The ./ii/ikiiiiiii Cooh h. July 
29). Dan Jenkins mentioned that the PGA 
was becoming dull He suggested that some 
of the excitement might be reinstated by 
going back to the match-play format. 

On Sunday August 1 1 I viewed the Amer- 
ican (iolf Classic from Akron. Ohio. Ii was 
tremendous. Jack Nicklaus, l.cc Elder and 
Frank Beard finished the 72 holes all even. 
Beard was eliminated on the first sudden- 
deaih hole. Then Nicklaus and Elder played 
some of the greatest head-to-head golf I've 
ever seen. Nicklaus brought back some of 
the old glory of the tour. I believe that it 
would be a great idea to experiment with 
another match-play contest. 

PHII 'P t.ACH’RA 

Oakland. N J 

POSIES AND PONIES 

Sirs: 

I'd hkc to thank you and Alice Higgins 
for the column on the Santa Barbara Na- 
tional Horse and Flower Show {Horsemen 
in u Happy Sia/e, Aug. 12) I have lived in 
Santa Barbara County for about 1 1 years, 
and 1 must say our horse shows and rLxleos 
bring people, horses and riders from the 
best parts of the country, including Santa 
Barbara itself. 

Givoir Wmrv 

Goleta. Calif. 

SANDSTORM 

Sirs: 

I wish to complain about a phrase in the 
article about the Los Angeles Ram-Clevc- 
land Brown prcscason game in Ixis Ange- 
les iA Bin Lift Toward the Tuk. Aug. 19). 
To quote: "It went along that way through 
much of the third quarter after Charlie Leigh, 
a wonderfully promising rookie whom the 
Browns found playing sandlot ball. . . ." 
Hogwash! 

Last year Charlie l.eigh was a prominent 
member of the Norfolk Nepiunes of the Con- 
tinental Fixitball League. I can hardly call 


Neptune ftxitball sandlot! The Ncptuncs 
were drawing some 13,000 per game, and 
once drew more than 20,000. 

Nash Bii isoiy 

Norfolk. \’a. 

THE BLACK ATHLETE <CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Your recent articles on The Black Ath- 
lete (July 1-29) were excellent, even though 
a hit onc-sided. I thought that you might 
be interested in another vicwpomt. one which 
may very well represent the majority of col- 
leges around the country. 

Black athletes <wc just call them athletes) 
have been a part of the University of Al- 
buquerque for several years. Of the 1 1 whose 
eligibility has run out, eight have received 
degrees. Our three droptiuts arc as follows: 

I ) in Vietnam, 2) signed with a pro bas- 
ketball team and 3) owns his own gas sta- 
tion. For the past two years and presently, 
our assistant basketball coach has been a 
Negro <we just call him Dcnvil.Saine, coach). 
Eighty-seven percent of our athletes have 
received degrees compared with 60'vr of our 
nonathicces who enroll as freshmen. The 
young man responsible for one of our two 
men’s dormitories is a Negro (we just call 
him Floyd Miller, head resident). 

Your article would assign new phrases 
and cliches for all of these men. We just 
call them men, and apparently we arc not 
in step. 

Michail R- Dana 

Dean of Men 

University of Albuquerque 

Albuquerque 

Sirs: 

One problem of tbc block athlete which 
was cited in your recent (and superb) series 
was his all too frequent failure to graduate, 
a problem not exactly foreign to while ath- 
letes. either. The problem: How to gel school 
otTicials to care beyond keeping the athlete 
eligible to perform’’ 

A possibility that occurred to me is to 
make (his year's athletic scholarship a func- 
tion of last year’s graduations. For exam- 
ple. assume that a school has 50 athletic 
scholarships a year; that, based on aver- 
ages for the entire student body, 80* J could 
be expected to graduate; and that we allow 
five years lo graduation. Thus, athletes who 
entered in 1962 should have graduated by 
last June. But say that only 30, instead of 
the expected 40. managed to receive their 
diplomas. The next step is to penalise the 
schixil by reducing next year’s athletic schol- 
.irships from 50 to 40. 

It seems to me that a system similar to 
the one outlined above might serve as an 
incentive to universities in the matter of aid- 
ing athletes along the path lo a diploma. 

R- H. Bf/anson 

Dayton. Ohio 
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Break out the 
frosty bottle,bqys. 


Th«$Muz1«st<d( is an authentic rephc< of th« Armorial Bearings of The HonourabteJohnH.P Gilbey, who invites you lo share the family gin 





